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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@-—. 
NB of the most fearful catastrophes of a generation rich in 
catastrophes took place in the beautiful island of Ischia, in 
the Bay of Naples, last Saturday, when an earthquake de- 
stroyed the towns of the island, and buried some 3,000 persons 
at least, in their ruins,—many compute the dead alone at 4,000. 
It was about half-past nine in the evening; the theatre was 
in Casamicciola, and the curtain had just drawn up; in 
the chief hotel a Welsh gentleman—who perished,—was playing 
a“funeral march,” when suddenly a shock brought down most 
of the walls in the island; a visitor in his room on the fourth 
story of the hotel found himself wounded and bleeding in the 
street; in the theatre there was a confused heap of human beings, 
and the flaming oil of the petroleum lamps was running all over 
the benches ; the ground rose and fell as if it were sea; and the 
sbrieks of the dying in the streets, and of the mothers who feared 
that their husbands or children were killed, made one vast and 
frightful confusion. Even yesterday there had been, at the end of 
six days, no complete exhumation of the living and the dead, and 
the decomposition had been so rapid that latterly the civilians had 
refused to proceed with it, and the duty was left to the soldiers. 
Hundreds of injured and mutilated persons had been removed to 
Naples, but for every injured person saved there seem to have been 
four or five buried under the ruins of the little Ischian towns. 
Ischia was this year quite the favourite watering-place of the 
Roman nobles, and amongst the victims of the earthquake are 
a great many distinguished Italian families. 


King Humbert visited the scene of misery on Wednesday, 
distributing relief to the utmost of his ability, and showing his 
sympathy freely and cordially, in spite of the fears of his 
Ministers, who had some reason to dread that some of the many 
tottering walls not yet level with the ground might fall on him. 
On Wednesday and Thursday, a dozen people who had been 
buried alive by the earthquake were disinterred, still living, 
though they had been four or five days under the ruins, a 
man of eighty amongst them. An Englishman living in Ischia, 
Mr. Nesbit, seems to have thrown himself into the work of 
assisting his poor neighbours with trae devotion, and to have 
received the personal thanks of King Humbert for his exertions. 
The misery remaining amidst the pestilential ruins is even more 
heartrending than the harvest of death itself. And the trouble 
due to positive want is very pressing. Mr. CO. E. Mudie, of 
Muswell Hill, London, N., the Chairman of the well-known 
Library Company, tells us that he shall be very glad to receive 
and acknowledge English subscriptions for the sufferers. 


James Carey, the Irish informer, was assassinated on board 
the ‘Melrose,’ between Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, last 
Sunday, the 29th July, by an Irishman who gives his name 
a8 O'Donnell. In writing three weeks ago we pointed out 
the great difficulty of keeping Carey’s identity unknown in any 
Part of the world where Englishmen and Irishmen go, and 
‘specially the additional difficulty which the presence of his 





been, but that is not quite consistent with the story which he is 
said to have told in London before his departure, as to the 
importance of the mission on which he was sent. He discharged 
three shots at Carey, who died crying out that O’Donnell had 
shot him. O’Donnell was at once arrested, and as his crime was 
committed on the high seas, it is believed that he will be sent 
back to England for trial. 


The news was received by the lower part of the population 
of Dublin with savage joy. On Tuesday night, bonfires were 
lighted in the streets, and people danced round them, expressing 
in some instances their delight that Carey was in Hell. His 
part had certainly been sufficiently infamous, but the plot he 
had unveiled was infamous also, as well as most cruel, and the 
exultation of the Irish people in his assassination and his penal 
sufferings would hardly be so fiercely vindictive as it is if they 
did not look upon that infamous and cruel plot with something 
of positive sympathy or admiration. A mean and hypocritical 
informer of a singularly debased type must be regarded every- 
where with horror; but if the crime which he brought to 
light had been felt to be loathsome, there would not be 
this fiendish rejoicing over his murder, and over those 
worse and endless sufferings of which it is assumed that his 
death is but the beginning. Every link in his horrid story, 
from the plots he laid to the plots he betrayed and the ferocious 
joy which his death has elicited, is a sensible addition to the 
dreary evidence of human depravity and malignity. 


There is a rumour, we hope untrue, that another witness 
in the Phoenix Park murder trials, Mr. Mottley, a Dublin hatter, 
who was not an informer, but gave evidence that he had seen 
Kelly standing by the car of the murderers, has been mur- 
dered in Philadelphia, for his evidence. Mr. Trevelyan did not 
confirm the statement on Thursday night, and we hope it is 
false. It would be base, indeed, to assassinate an independent 
witness, who merely gave evidence of a foul crime, which the 
law positively compelled him to give. 


A discussion arose on Thursday as to the desirability of pro- 
ceeding with the National Debt Bill, Mr. Hubbard and Mr. W. 
H. Smith warmly asserting that there was no longer time to 
discuss the Bill with the care that it required. But Mr. Glad- 
stone replied that, reluctant as he should be to press on the 
House at that late day a measure for which the majority of the 
House and the majority in the country did not feel the most 
cordial wish, his strong impression was that there is this wide- 
spread wish for the National Debt Bill, and that its principles 
at least are adopted by both Conservatives and Liberals. 
The silence of Sir Stafford Northcote gave consent to this view 
of the case, and, in reality, no one is more deeply pledged to the 
policy of beginning in earnest to attack the Debt, than the 
leader of the Opposition. We earnestly hope, therefore, that 
this Bill will be pressed and carried. The Long Annuities 
expire in 1885, and it would be in the highest degree foolish to 
leave to the chances of next year,—with its inevitable Reform-Bill 
quarrels,—the prudent provision which Liberals are bound to 
make for diminishing the burden to be handed down to our 
children. Mr. Childers, we are confident, will be firm on this 
cardinal feature of his finance. 
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Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion for an address to her 
Majesty, praying her not to recognise any claim of the Suez 
Canal Company to such a monopoly of water communication 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea as would exclude 
the possibility of competition on the part of other Companies, 
was moved in the House of Commons on Monday, and defended 
by Sir Stafford Northcote in a speech of extreme moderation,— 
not to use a stronger phrase, such as want of heart. Sir 
Stafford did not profess to argue against the moral claim of 
the Company to every consideration, but only to insist that 
their legal claim to any monopoly should be denied, in order 
that there might be a greater “leverage” for reducing the Com- 
pany to reasonable terms. Sir Stafford used the argument 
which Mr. Horace Davey had originated, that an “ exclusive 
power ” was given to M. de Lesseps only for the formation and 
management of a universal company, and not to exclude com- 
peting schemes from the Isthmus,—though, as Mr. Gladstone 
afterwards remarked, it was odd that an “exclusive power ” 
should be given to M. de Lesseps to do what, if Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s interpretation were correct, everybody had an 
equally exclusive power to do, since either Sir Stafford North- 
cote or himself might have set on foot a universal company, 
without any grant at all from the ruler of Egypt. Sir Stafford 
Northcote also declared that till last September there was no 
trace of M. de Lesseps having claimed any exclusive power, 
such as the British Government had apparently attributed to 
him in its recent negotiations. 





Mr. Norwood, who moved the amendment accepted by the 
Government, reserving to the House of Commons perfect 
freedom of judgment, did not deplore the breaking-off of the 
negotiations, but held that there was plenty of leverage for 
future arrangements with M. de Lesseps, without taking up Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s position. He himself believed that if 
M. de Lesseps were not inclined to concede what he ought to 
the representatives of British commerce, British commerce could 
find an alternative route for itself,—and he inclined tothe route 
by way of Palestine from Acre, by way of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, to the Gulf of Akabah. In fact, Mr. Norwood 
altogether underrated the advantages of M. de Lesseps’ position, 
and seemed to think that he would give them up out of pure 
dread of the persistency and resolution of British commercial 
men, with their heart set on having their own way. 

Mr. Gladstone commented with great force on Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s very inconsistent contention, first, that there 
is no political danger in a frank discussion of this ques- 
tion,—that it is a mere question of arrangement between 
the British Government on one side and a private company 
on the other ;—and next, that high political and international 
considerations are at stake, like Lord Salisbury’s claim of right 
on behalf of all other nations to interfere in cutting isthmuses 
against the will of the territorial power, for the good of the 
world at large. This inconsistent contention only showed, said 
the Prime Minister, how delicate the ground really is. If such 
claims had any basis, the British Government would not assert 
a “ pouvoir exclusif” to interfere in this way. For himself, he 
recognised no possibility of a British canal except on British 
territory ; and, therefore, he was anxious not to use language 
that might reasonably excite the international susceptibilities of 
more than one great State. The Government could have 
accepted with perfect ease Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion, 
which only denied to M. de Lesseps a monopoly of communica- 
tion between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, instead of 
raising the question of the exclusive right to pierce the Isthmus 
of Suez; but they could not accept his speech as equally unobjec- 
tionable. The Prime Minister was astonished at the statement 
that the exclusive claims of the Company had only recently been 
put forward. In 1872, M. de Lesseps had claimed to interpret his 
exclusive powers even more widely, and the late Government, 
who had the records of this claim in the archives of the Foreign 
Office, passed it over in complete silence when—on political 
grounds—they purchased the Canal Shares. To Mr. Bourke, 
who declared that he knew nothing of these papers, Mr. 
Gladstone replied that Governments were held responsible 
for acquainting, or failing to acquaint, themselves with im- 
portant facts recorded in the archives of the Foreign Office, and 
bearing on their own policy. Mr. Gladstone's contention was, 
that no Legislature could clear up the law of this matter, or 
could do anything but commit itself to a disputable view of that 
law which its meddling in the matter would irritate other 





——____. 
national Legislatures into immediately challenging. This wag 
a matter for a Court of Judicature,—primd facie, an Egypt 

Court of Judicature,—or if not, then for some great inter. 
national tribunal representing all the countries concerned jn the 
Suez Canal. The House of Commons could not clear Up the 
matter. It could only stir up the selfish jealousics involved, 


In the remainder of the debate, Mr. Cohen argued With 
great ability for the exclusive rights granted to M. de Leggons, 
and Mr. Davey against them, though he supported Mr, Nee. 
wood’s amendment reserving the freedom of the House of Com. 
mons, and denied that a resolution on the subject of the 
rights of the Company passed by the House of Commons coulg 
do anything but harm. The Chancellor of the Exchegner gy, 
plained, in a luminous speech, how the Government had beg, 
forced by the pressure of the shipowners and merchants into the 
position of either lending their influence to a competitive schema 
infringing M. de Lesseps’s asserted rights, or co-operating with 
him for the construction of a new line of canal on the best terms 
they could extract from him, and had chosen the second courge, 
because they well knew the first to be both dishonest and jm. 
politic, and certain to lead to the complete break-off of the egos 
tiations. Sir Hardinge Giffard reviled the Government fo 
holding the opinion that it was dishonest to deny M. de Lesseps's 
claims, and Sir Henry James argued the law of the question, 
showing that the grant to M. de Lesseps was rather analogous 
to the grant of power to hold a fair or to exercise a franchise— 
a kind of grant necessarily exclusive so long as it lasts,—thap 
the grant of a monopoly, and that it could not be withdrawn 
during the time for which it was made, except on evidence that 
the Company was not duly fulfilling the conditions of the grant, 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion was defeated by 282 votes 
against 183,—majority, 99; and Mr. Norwood’s amendment was 
then agreed to. 


At the French Academy of Sciences on Monday, M. de 
Lesseps presented a volume of M. Marius Fontane’s “ Universal 
History,” entitled, “The Asiatics,” to the Academy, and seized the 
occasion to make a very ingenious speech on the Phoenician 
element in English civilisation, and the liability that element 
has brought with it to “ outbursts of covetousness,” “ which are 
unjust, and even threatening to human progress.” It is to the 
Asiatic, or rather to the Phoenician, element in England that M. 
de Lesseps ascribes the tendency to these outbursts of covetous- 
ness. But that, perhaps, is only because he wanted to remark 
in conclusion that ‘‘ the strong Anglo-Saxon race always ends 
by overcoming any unhealthy agitation, in order to return tothe 
side of equity, and to labour for its triumph.” We fear thatthis 
rhetorical mode of putting the matter does injustice to Asiatics, 
and too much justice to Anglo-Saxons. If there is a tendency 
to outbursts of covetousness in us at all, we suspect it is the 
Anglo-Saxon, not the imaginary Phoenician in the disguise of 
the Anglo-Saxon, who is subject to them, though it is also the 
Anglo-Saxon who conquers these arrogances of the commercial 
spirit. ‘The Phoenician blood in us is exceedingly hypothetical. 

The Administration of Egypt appears to be quite incom 
petent to deal with the cholera, and, indeed, with almost all 
other questions, in any sense satisfactory to European criticism. 
In truth, the position of Egypt, exposed as it is to European 
criticism, aud administered as it is by Native statesmen on pri- 
ciples wholly inconsistent with European assumptions, proves 
to be quite untenable. The cholera is now diminishing in 
violence almost everywhere, though more and more of the 
English troops are attacked; indeed, we suppose that by this 
time in some hundred cases the disease has proved mortal to 
our soldiers. Otherwise, as we said, the epidemic is on the 
decline, though 275 deaths occurred on Wednesday at Cairo. 
Nevertheless, the attempts of the Native Government to deal 
with the epidemic on scientific principles have been utterly futile, 
and they have ended in Lord Granville sending out English 
doctors to direct the sanitary measures. That is, we fear, howall 
such efforts must end. If Oriental Governments attempt to apply 
principles which they do not understand, to please a distant 
Government on which they are dependent, they will always fail; 
and the result will be that the foreign Government must inter 
fere more and more. 


A crowded meeting was held in Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday, 
under the presidency of Mr. Bright, to support Lord Ripon’s 
Indian policy in relation to what is called the Ilbert Bill,—the 
Bill permitting a few Native Judges who are members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service, i.e, who have been educated here 
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d gone back to India under the same conditions as our own 
re Civil Servants,—to try Europeans accused of crimes, 
wer which they do not at present possess. Mr. 


: at explained the object of the measure, showing that 


yal a very small step in the direction of the . policy 
adopted in 1833, and developed in 1858, for removing all 
those official disabilities under which persons of native race 
in India may stand. Mr. Bright, having stated the case, 
Mr. Lal Mohun Ghose addressed the meeting on the subject, 
strongly supporting Lord Ripon’s measure; and then Mr. Forster 
followed in the same line, declaring his belief that a good deal 
of the opposition to this small measure had arisen from the fear 
excited by Lord Ripon’s policy in encouraging local self-govern- 
ment in India. Mr. Forster defended the principle of the Ilbert 
Bill as a necessary application of our deliberately announced 
Indian policy; and this we have fully recognised, though we have 
doubted whether the proper moment had arrived for abolishing 
the personal right of Europeans to be judged by Europeans. 
An impressive speech was made by Dr. Markby, formerly Judge 
of the High Court at Calcutta, in favour of the Bill, in which 
he bore strong testimony to the character of the Native Judges 
whose colleague he had been. And in the end, the resolution 
in favour of Lord Ripon’s policy was carried unanimously. 


A Conservative meeting, to neutralise the effect of the Liberal 
meeting on the Ibert Bill, was held ia the Town Hall, Lime- 
house, on Thursday, under the presidency of Mr. Stanhope. 
Mr. Stanhope’s speech was very moderate, insisting rather on the 
danger that at this moment the Bill will irritate Europeans 
against Natives, and therefore Natives against Europeans, than 
on the merits of the issue. Mr. Stanhope says that all the 
Indian Local Governments were opposed to the Bill, whereas, 
we believe the truth to be that, in the first instance certainly, 
all except that of Coorg were in favour of the Bill; and that if 
they subsequently changed their mind—which we do not know 
that they did—it was under the influence of caste feeling. Mr- 
Stanhope says that there is no injustice in excluding Native 
magistrates from the power of trying Europeans ; but in reality 
that often means refusing all redress to natives injured by Euro- 
peans, since no British magistrate is to be found within reach. 
For British magistrates, too, must, in that case, be reserved all 
the magistracies of districts where there are British residents, 
a great injustice to native magistrates. The chief argument 
urged against the Bill was that the Bill was “at least half a 
century in advance of its time,” an argument which virtually 
‘admits that at least half a century hence it will be a right 
and proper measure. That is our own contention exaggerated, 
The resolutions against the Bill were not by any means 
unanimous. 


On Friday week, in the House of Commons, the debate on 
the Indian contribution towards the Egyptian war—which Mr. 
Gladstone described as a contribution of about one-seventh of 
its expenses—was brought to a close, and Mr. Onslow’s vote of 
¢ensure on the Government for placing any part of the expense 
on India—for a vote of censure it was—was defeated by 
210 votes to 55. In the course of the debate, Mr. Glad- 
stone, who had to explain that Mr. Onslow’s expression of 
“regret” was, by tradition and usage, a formal vote of censure 
on the Government, remarked incidentally that it would not, 
perhaps, be a subject of much regret to himself personally, if it 
were carried,—meaning, of course, that the resignation of office 
which it would involve would not be displeasing to him. 
Possibly not ; but even if not personally displeasing to him, we 
hope it would be politically displeasing to him in the highest 
degree. His work is not yet done, but only doing; and while 
the country needs him as much as it still does, it would be well 
if both he and we could forget altogether the possibility of his 
tetirement. A leader whose retirement is counted upon, has to 
‘onsider the views of his probable successor more than is con- 
sistent with full authority ; and there will always be half-loyal 
followers who will discount the day of his retirement. 





The Marquis of Waterford’ yesterday week opened another 
aristocratic attack on the Irish Land Act, by a speech in which 
he assumed that the Lords’ Committee,—who had examined 
the Chief Commissioners and a few Sub-Commissioners, one 
gentleman who had acted as counsel for the tenants, and thirty- 
two gentlemen who were either landlords, or landlords’ agents, or 
landlords’ solicitors, or landlords’ counsel,—had conducted a 
perfectly fair inquiry, which might be taken as representing 


of Waterford’s attack was echoed on all sides by Tory land- 

lords, and replied to chiefly by the members of the Government 

and one or two independent Peers, like Lord Emly, who made a 

good speech, and Lord Fitzgerald, who exposed with great force 

the onesidedness of the Lords’ inquiry and the partisan character 

of the history by which their Lordships’ views were coloured. 

The tilting against the Land Act came to an end, of course, with- 

out result,—or rather, with the only result intended, the casting of 
Tory mud ata piece of legislation which has pacified Ireland, 

and supplied a tardy reparation to the work of centuries of 

injustice. 

On Saturday last, the French Senate adopted that provision 
of the new Bill on the Magistracy of France which suspends 
for three months judicial irremoveability, by the small 
majority of 3,—133 Senators voting for it, and 130 against 
it. It is, no doubt, true that there are too many Judges in 
France, and that a reduction of their number by some 500 to 
600 will be very beneficial in the end. But to leave to the 
Executive the power of choosing whom it will suspend is to 
destroy the prestige of irremoveability, and to set an example 
which it is far from unlikely that a jealous democracy will often 
urge the French Chambers to follow. It is not denied that the 
five or six hundred Judges to be selected for removal will be 
Judges of anti-Republican opinions, and that a solemn example 
of political interference with the Judiciary is to be set, at the 
instance of the Legislature. The Judges suspended will be pen- 
sioned off ; but that is but a small alleviation of the injustice 
inflicted, and no alleviation at all of the bad precedent set up. It 
is quite true that, under the Empire, Judges were dismissed with- 
out any compensation, and that the Reactionary Cabinet of 1877 
dismissed very freely public prosecutors and justices of the peace; 
but the Republic should have shown itself stronger than the 
Empire, and than the Reactionary Cabinet of 1877. The next 
step downwards will be to have elective Judges,—and that is a 
step which the Chamber has already shown itself willing enough 
to take. 


Captain Webb’s body has been found at Lewiston, on the 
Niagara River, seven miles below the Falls. There was a bad 
fracture of the skull. But the doctors profess to have dis- 
covered that this injury was inflicted after death, and that 
Captain Webb was not drowned, but suffocated by the force of 
the Niagara Whirlpool, which, by its pressure on the nerve- 
centres, robbed him of all power of directing his own motions, 
and probably of all power of breathing. This may be so, and 
perhaps it enhances the terrors of the Niagara Whirlpool thus 
to represent it. But perhaps most human beings would be con- 
tent to know that Captain Webb's head was fractured by the 
violence with which he was hurled against the rocks, and would 
be as much deterred by that catastrophe from following his very 
mad example, as they would even be by learning that his nerve- 
centres were so oppressed by the whirlpool that he could neither 
breathe nor direct his own motions. 


On Tuesday, the House took the Report on the English 
Agricultural Holdings Bill, and struck ont, by a majority of 90 
(166 against 76), Mr. Balfour's amendment, which had limited 
compensation under parts one and two of the first schedule 
(building, reclaiming, irrigating, and draining, &c.), to the out- 
lay actually made. As Mr. C.S. Read well expressed the objec- 
tion to this amendment of Mr. Balfour's, it really meant that the 
landlord could say to the tenant, “ Heads, I win; tails, you lose; 
if your improvement succeeds, I get the profit out of it, and you 
only your outlay; if it does not succeed, you get the loss.” With 
the striking-out of this amendment, however, the Government in- 
troduced words stating that in estimating the value of any im- 
provement in these parts of the first schedule, “There shall not 
be taken into account, as part of the improvement made by the 
tenant, what is justly due to the inherent capabilities of the 
soil.’ That is only fair. Two tenants may make the very 
same improvements, spending the very same sum upon them, 
and making them with equal efficiency, while the former may 
double the yield, and the latter only increase it by 10 per cent. 
The difference is due, of course, to the inherent properties of the 
soil, and the difference ought to belong to the landlord. No 
other important amendment was made, and the Bill was read a 
third time on Wednesday by the House of Commons. It has 
now to run the gauntlet of the House of Landlords. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S DEFEAT. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE would certainly have done 
much better, had he been content with that portion of 

glory which no doubt accrued to him in the eyes of the Con- 
servatives, when the Government withdrew the provisional 
agreement on the Suez Canal, and declined to ask the judg- 
ment of Parliament upon it. Up to that time, he was in the 
position of a leader who has at least inflicted a visible check 
upon the superior forces of his foe. But in attempting to 
follow up his slight success, he challenged and encountered a 
combat the only result of which was a very great defeat 
for himself, which more or less wiped out the impression 
of the previous reverse to the Government. On Monday 
night, the House, by a majority of ninety-nine, rejected 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion, not a few voting for 
the amendment who professed their personal agreement 
with Sir Stafford Northcote’s view, though they would not 
admit the wisdom of inviting the House of Commons to give 
in its adhesion to that view. In fact, the resolution which 
Sir Stafford Northcote proposed had almost every fault that 
a Parliamentary resolution could have. Its terms, indeed, 
were susceptible of a harmless interpretation, but then Sir 
Stafford Northcote supported it by an argument which made it 
clear that that harmless interpretation was not the interpreta- 
tion affixed to it byits proposer. As he himself interpreted it, 
it was an invitation to the House of Commons to interfere in 
the judicial interpretation of a series of documents for the 
exposition of which the House of Commons has no special 
capacity, and in which it could hardly by any possibility be im- 
partial, so that its interpretation, when given, could not com- 
mand any authority. As the Prime Minister pointed out, if 
the Legislature of one nation interested in the Suez Canal 
Company is to be asked to affix its own interpretation to this 
series of documents, that is setting an example which might 
well be followed by the Legislatures of other nations also 
interested in it; and the following of that example by 
those other Legislatures would lead to a complication 
of national rivalries and jealousies of the most disastrous 
kind. Moreover, even if Sir Stafford Northcote’s view 
of the Suez Canal concession were right, the passing of 
a judicial opinion upon it by the British House of Com- 
mons would not conduce to the acceptance of the right 
view of the matter in the right quarter. As Mr. Gladstone 
suggested, the only tribunals which could possibly pronounce 
authoritatively on the legal meaning of the Concession would 
be either the proper Egyptian tribunals to which a document 
officially issued by the Egyptian Government would naturally 
be referred, or else some international tribunal in which all the 
nations chiefly interested in the Suez Canal are adequately re- 
presented. And neither of these tribunals would be likely to be 
influenced, except, perhaps, unfavourably, by the claim of such 
a body as the House of Commons to put its own construction on 
these legal documents. Moreover,as Mr. Childers showed with 
great force, the reason which compelled the Government to 
take up, not, indeed, any definite legal position, but a practical 
position involving the virtual repudiation of Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s view, does not in the least apply to the House of Commons, 
The Government, urged by the whole commercial community to 
obtain more convenient arrangements on the Canal, had to choose 
between two courses,—that of menacing M. de Lesseps with 
British competition, or that of negotiating with him on friendly 
terms which went at least as far as this that they agreed to leave 
him in complete possession of the field, so long as he showed him- 
self willing to use his power for the furtherance of the commerce 
of the world. Both attitudes were pressed upon the British 
Government, but the alternative between these attitudes was 
compulsory ; there was no third course. The least intimation that 
M. de Lesseps’s exclusive right might be invaded by the British 
Government would, as that Government well knew, involve 
the absolute breaking-off of the negotiations, and compel them 
either openly to contest his right, .e., to declare open war with 
him, or to subside into helpless silence. The Government chose 
the wiser course, that of negotiating with M. de Lesseps on the 
most amicable terms which virtually assumed the justice of 
his claims, and though the concessions which they so ex- 
tracted did not satisfy the representatives of British Com- 
merce, those concessions were at least very much more 
in the interests of commerce than an open feud with 
M. de Lesseps,—and with France,—could possibly have 
been. But this necessity of assuming some practical atti- 


tude,—one either of hostility to, or of virtual acqy; 

in, M. de Lesseps’s claims,—which for the Executive Gea 
ment was inevitable, is for the House of Commons absoluish, 
non-existent. Why should they take up any attitude at q 
on an abstract question of law which does not concern dest 
If they take up even the right attitude, it will not hel the 
adoption of that attitude by the world at large, and wil] 
bably even hinder its adoption. If they take up the wa 
attitude, that would only discredit the House of Commo ‘ 
soon as it is known to be the wrong attitude; and one 
it hastened the adoption of the right attitude by the rest of th 
world, it would only achieve that result by piquing the reat of the 
world into opposing the English claim,—not a very satisfae 
mode of stimulating the cause of right. The reasons which 
compelled the Government to take up some definite basis for the 
negotiation had no application at all to the House of Com. 
mons, especially just now, when the House of Commons 
is not asked to sanction any proposal on the subject, The 
Government did not ask to have its own assumptions approved 
and did not, indeed, wish to have them approved, now that 
the practical proposal based on those assumptions was no 
longer before the House. Still less did it wish to have those 
assumptions condemned, when the only result of condemning 
them must have been to irritate to the highest degree the 
jealousy of the French people, and to compel the French Com. 
pany to regard the House of Commons as a body that, for 
political reasons, is eager to invade the Company’s vested 
rights. 

There was no arguing against positions so powerful ag 
these, and Sir Stafford Northcote’s resolution was rejected 
after a debate in which it can be hardly said that 
any sincere fight was made for it. Sir Stafford North. 
cote advanced, indeed, a few feeble reasons for Mr. Horace 
Davey’s and Mr. Underdown’s view of the legal question, but 
no reasons at all for committing the House of Commons to 
that view; while Mr. Horace Davey himself, though holding 
by his own view, voted against the proposal to commit the 
House of Commons to it. No one attempted to answer Mr. 
Cohen’s very strong argument for the opposite view of the] 
question, that if the ‘exclusive power” granted to M. de 
Lesseps in 1854 was exhausted so soon as he had formed the 
Company and received the concession of its rights, it was most 
anomalous that the charter of 1854 should be recited and con- 
firmed as in full force at a date when, on that view of 
the matter, the whole of the “exclusive power” had been 
used and had expired. Neither did any one answer Mr. 
Gladstone’s point that M. de Lesseps had, as far back as 1872, 
asserted an “exclusive power” much in advance of that for 
which he now contends, but that the late Government, in 
buying the Canal Shares in 1876, had left that claim 
quite unchallenged, and had not even lodged a protest against 
it, though the Government had under that purchase secured 
a personal representation on the Board of Directors of the 
Company. Mr. Bourke’s rather humiliating declaration that 
he knew nothing of the papers in which that claim was made, 
though he represented the Foreign Office in the House of 
Commons at the time of the purchase of the Shares by the 
Government, was only a confession of personal neglect. In 
fact, however, we can have no doubt that Lord Beaconsfield 
would have been the last man to encourage a somewhat shabby 
if not absolutely dishonourable attempt to invade the rights 
of so daring and successful an adventurer as M. de Lesseps, 
Were Lord Beaconsfield still at the head of his party, we 
should have heard nothing of this tardy challenge of the 
privileges of a man modelled so completely after Lord Beacons- 
field’s own heart as Ferdinand de Lesseps. 


Mr, Gladstone’s majority of ninety-nine really meant 
this,—that the House of Commons will have nothing 
to say to the proposal to start a competition with the 
Suez Canal Company, the only chance of which consists 
in the fact that we have recently gained a military influence 
in Egypt which we might use, if we chose, to M. de Lesseps’s 
injury. It is true that Sir Stafford Northcote in the strongest 
way deprecated doing this. It is true that he insisted on the 
moral claims of the Company to consideration, while contest- 
ing its legal claims. But then, it is also true that he expressly 
argued for contesting its legal claims, in order to secure for us 
a better “ leverage” in negotiating with M. de Lesseps; and 
his proposal comes to just this,—that he would beat down 
M. de Lesseps by brandishing over his head the fear of 
a competition, though he would not beat him down too 
low. And yet, if that is a legitimate “leverage ” at all, 





it is legitimate for a good deal more than Sir Stafford 
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————— 
ould approve. The leverage of open com- 
i poe Pe se much as this,—the reduction of 
the profits of the Company to an ordinary rate of profit, or 
ig not good at all. The House of Commons has been very 
re in declining altogether to give its sanction to the use of 
this “ Jeverage.” On the other hand, the Government is not 
without a “ leverage ” which it may fairly use, though not so 
leverage as that of the threat of open competition. 
It may fairly say that the concession to M. de Lesseps was 
made avowedly by the Egyptian Government for the com- 
mercial good of the whole world, and that So soon as the Com- 
any receiving that concession shows any indifference to the 
needs of commerce, and refuses to take the steps which it 
safely can take for the better accommodation of that com- 
merce, it would be breaking the conditions of its grant. Clearly, 
as yet, the Suez Canal Company have shown no signs of such 
indifference, and till they do, the House of Commons is right 
jn rejecting every invitation to infringe its reasonable claims, 
and in supporting by an immense majority the Government 
which has shown its disinclination to infringe those claims. 


owerful a 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 


HE struggles of the Session are now pretty nearly over, 
though, on the vexed question of Indian Judges, there 
was to be a Party demonstration in the House yesterday, 
while the South-African policy of the Government will pro- 
bably be challenged in a thin House early next week. On 
neither subject, however, can the Conservatives be regarded 
as either hopeful or desirous of victory, but only as anxious 
not to let it be supposed that they drop any count in the long 
indictment which they bring against the policy of the Govern- 
ment. They wish to enter on the campaigns of the long 
yacation,—for the long vacation has now become a series of 
provincial campaigns,—with the declaration that they have 
often lately made, that the policy of the present Government 
has been one unbroken series of failures, wherever they 
have not taken a leaf out of the book of the pre- 
decessors whom they denounced; that in Ireland, in 
India, in Egypt, in relation to the Suez Canal, in South 
Africa, and universally at home,—for instance, as regards Parlia- 
mentary procedure, Mr. Bradlaugh, agriculture, and finance,— 
they have surpassed themselves either in achieving disaster, or 
in copying a better policy than their own. Such is the Con- 
servative contention, and if their statements are to be trusted, 
the Government will close this Session far weaker than they 
opened it, and with a moral certainty of defeat whenever they 
submit their policy to the judgment of the constituencies. 
Let us consider, with as much impartiality as is possible for 
those who have in almost every case of difference held with 
the Government and against the Opposition, how far this con- 
tention is true. We should say, then, that in relation to 
Ireland, India, Egypt—including the Suez-Canal negotiation— 
Parliamentary procedure, the condition of agriculture, and the 
finance of the country, the Government will close the Session 
far stronger than they opened it; and that only in relation to 
Mr. Bradlaugh and South Africa can it be reasonably said that 
they may have failed to gain, even if they have not lost ground. 
Let us first take the case of Ireland. Even Conservatives do 
not deny that the condition of Ireland at the present time is 
far more satisfactory in every respect, than the condition of 
Ireland even half a year ago. What they assert is that that 
improved condition is due solely to the application of the 
Conservative policy of repressing crime, and is not due in any 
respect to the Liberal policy of reviewing rent in the interest 
of the tenant. Now we do not very well know why the 
policy of repressing crime efficiently is called more a Con- 
servative than a Liberal policy. It is a policy conceived and 
effectually applied by the Liberal Government, and the only 
distinctive Conservative contention on the subject is that it alone 
should have been applied, and that the Land policy,—to which, 
in our belief, more than half the pacification is due,—should 
not have been concurrently adopted. But the country, we think, 
will not be disposed to endorse the Conservative claim to 
@ power of intuitive analysis of a compound result. The 
pacification of Ireland is a fact, and it is also a fact that 
it has been brought about after the administration of a double 
remedy,—one remedy intended to strike at the root of just 
discontent, the other intended to punish unjust violence. Is 
it common-sense to say that the constituencies will be per- 
suaded by the Conservatives to ascribe the whole result to the 
remedy which strikes only at crime and not at the disposition 
to commit crime? Is it reasonable to maintain that tenants 


who are availing themselves of the provisions of the Land Act 
by hundreds cf thousands, are as likely to subscribe to Secret 
Societies and to encourage Ribbon Conspiracies, as they were 
when they regarded the whole Land legislation of the country 
as oppressive to them? Admit, if you please, that they prefer 
Mr. Parnell’s policy to that of the Government,—that is 
to be expected, for they hope to gain more by it, and 
they are easily persuaded that it is not unjust,—but let 
them be ever so anxious to repudiate the Government for Mr. 
Parnell, is it human nature to assume that when they 
are availing themselves in masses of the policy of the 
Government, they are as ready as ever to support a revolution- 
ary movement which would endanger the very privileges they 
have just received. It is true that they will support Mr. 
Healy, when he promises them a yet more liberal land policy 
than that of the Government. But would they support Mr. 
Healy if he were again to bid them refuse their rent, as the 
Land League bade them to refuse their rent two years ago? 
No sane man will believe it. And, therefore, we say that the 
Constituencies look upon the contention of the Conservatives 
that Ireland has been pacified by coercion alone, as a foolish 
and unsupported statement, due to the vehemence of Conserva- 
tive party spirit, and not to any sort of evidence or probable 
presumption. Ireland is not transformed, but Ireland is 
already in a better condition than any which pure coercion 
could by any possibility have brought about. 

With regard to India, popular feeling is, we suspect, 
absolutely satisfied with the results of Lord Ripon’s policy, and 
well convinced that wherever he has reversed the policy of 
his predecessor, he has turned evil into good.- As concerns 
Egypt, the country has never doubted that the Government 
are doing all in their power for the benefit of the people of 
Egypt, and all in their power to establish a Government there 
which may one day be independent of our aid,—though we 
ourselves have little hope that that day is near, or is as yet 
even growing nearer. Still, what the English people cared for 
was this, that what we did in Egypt should not be done for the 
purposes of annexation or the greed of empire, but solely to 
re-establish order and to establish justice in a country which 
we are bound to protect against anarchy and tyranny. If we 
can re-establish order and establish justice only by keeping our 
control of the affairs of Egypt,—if it would involve far more 
suffering to Egypt than it would humiliation to England for us 
to retire,—the constituencies will be well content to approve of 
our remaining. But they do not want to see the lust of terri- 
tory overpowering the sympathy of the British people with native 
aspirations, and we believe that they are quite content with the 
evidence that the policy of the English Government is one 
long struggle to help Egypt to help herself. They do not 
believe and have no right to believe that in overthrowing 
Arabi, the Liberal Government took a leaf out of the Afghan 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield. And all the efforts of the Tory 
Press to prove this calumny, have, we believe, been so much 
wasted ink. The result of the recent debate on the Suez 
Canal has unquestionably been to convince the English people 
of the absolute good-faith of the Government in resisting a 
policy of annexation, even at the very time when they are 
forced, in the interests of Egypt herself, to counsel the 
Egyptian Government to do much which no Oriental Govern- 
ment, except under European tutelage, would ever dream of 
doing. 

In South Africa alone, we believe that the Conservatives 
may fairly say that Liberal policy has not as yet produced any 
satisfactory result. It is true that nothing could be worse 
than the legacy of complications which the Tories left us, 
but it is equally true that we have not found a satisfactory 
solution as yet for any of these complications. The retroces- 
sion of the Transvaal has not as yet worked well, and the con- 
ditions on which it was given back have been broken. The 
restoration of Cetewayo to Zululand was just, but it has not 
been successful, and it has ended in his defeat and destruction 
by a still less educated barbarian. No other result could have 
been expected when the mistake was committed of stipulating 
that Cetewayo should not create an army. But this mistake 
was made in deference to Tory prejudice. The Basuto question 
is still unsolved. Thus the best any Liberal can say is that some 
very false steps, taken by the Conservatives in ignorance, have 
been retraced, but that we are as yet only groping our way toa 
more moderate and more successful policy. But we do not think 
the country will resent a new failure, following on a long 
series of failures even grosser still, but will do the Government 
the justice to say that it is honestly trying to solve a nearly 








insoluble problem. 
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As to internal questions, we wholly deny that the Govern- 
ment is regarded as having lost ground during the Session. It 
is true that on the Affirmation Bill they were defeated, but it 
is also true that Mr. Gladstone’s speech has made the question 
better and more fully understood all over the country; and 
that in the great towns, at least, the Government is far 
stronger than it was six months ago. Members who, like 
Alderman M‘Arthur and Mr. Jerningham, deserted the Govern- 
ment on that question, are urged by their constituencies to resign 
their seats, while a very strong and eager feeling is growing 
up in favour of the passing of a similar measure. We do not 
know how far this change of feeling has spread to the counties, 
and are quite ready to believe that in many county con- 
stituencies the Bradlaugh question is still full of the promise 
of Conservative gain ; but in the country as a whole, there is far 
more confidence that the Affirmation Bill was a right measure 
than there was six months ago,—and this feeling is steadily 
growing, instead of being on the decline. For the rest, the 
Government have gained steadily by their honesty, their tenacity, 
and their obvious conviction. In relation to the farmers, the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill will tell strongly in their favour, 
especially since their wise persistence in refusing to accept Mr. 
Balfour’s chance victory, and in insisting that the tenant shall 
recover not only the outlay on his improvements, but also such 
fair profit on that outlay as the market value of those im- 
provements will give him. In relation to Procedure, the 
Grand Committees, though not an indisputable success, will 
give us three valuable measures which certainly would not 
have been carried without them, and will mark the first step 
in the recovery from the era of Obstruction. And in relation 
to Revenue and Expenditure, Mr, Childers’s admirable National 
Debt Bill will, we believe, late as it is for a second reading, 
redeem the financial policy of the Session from the charge 
of colourlessness and unprogressiveness. Mr. Gladstone was 
fully justified in saying on Thursday that the great majority 
of the people strongly desire to see a final step taken towards 
the substantial reduction of our Debt, and that the great 
majority of the House of Commons represent in this matter the 
great majority of the people. Indeed, the Conservatives have 
themselves sanctioned the principle, though not the detail of the 
Bill,—a Bill of which it is the principle rather than the detail 
that isimportant. On the whole, we do not think that the Con- 
servatives will commence their Long-vacation campaign with 
any very hopeful augury. If they will take the advice of an 
opponent, we should recommend them to harp as much as 
possible on the subject of South Africa, but even on South 
Africa to refer as little as possible to the Tory policy, which 
landed us in such a chaos of perplexities. On every other 
subject, from Mr. Bradlaugh to the Suez Canal, they will find 
the tide gradually but steadily turning against them. 





INDIAN JUDGES AND BRITISH CRIMINALS. 


HE opponents of the Ilbert Bill are very bad tacticians. 
Their wild exaggeration and violence have caused a 
reaction in favour of the Bill, which is pretty certain to en- 
sure its safety. Had they conducted their opposition 
temperately, and limited their objections to the question of 
opportuneness, after the example which we set them when 
the bare outline of the Bill first reached this country, 
it is not unlikely that they might have carried public 
opinion with them. But there is nothing which the public 
resent more than an attempt to impose on their ignorance. 
The mass of people in this country know themselves to be very 
ill-informed on Indian questions, and their natural impulse is 
to give credit to the first man of character who volunteers to 
instruct them. If, however, they find that they have 
been deceived, they are apt to go to the opposite 
extreme, and believe all they hear on the opposite side. 
This is just what is now happening in the case of 
Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. When the question began to be first agi- 
tated, the British public were profoundly ignorant of the whole 
subject, and were inclined to believe that Lord Ripon had, 
with the best intentions, made a serious mistake. But the 
indiscriminate fury of the opponents of the Bill has provoked 
a host of champions into the arena, and these have had no 
difficulty in refuting the heterogeneous objections urged 
against it, and even in carrying the war into the enemy’s 
camp. Lord Ripon’s assailants have had the imprudence to 
attack the Bill on its merits, and not merely on the 
ground that it is a premature step in the right direc- 
tion, Their arguments go the length of denying that 
any step at all is needed in that direction. They 








gl 
appear to regard the existing state of things 


the best, and thus plainly tell the teeming mail? 
of our Indian fellow-subjeets that they never can 
equality of rights with Europeans in the Civil any more 
in the Military service of the Crown. The perilous folj of 
such a policy is so self-evident as to require no demonstratinn: 
but we may relate a vivid illustration, which lately came to 
our knowledge, of the mischief which it is silently producin . 
the Native mind. Two years ago, an English traveller Visited an 
interesting old temple in the interior of India. He was shown 
over the building by one of the priests of the temple, who Wore no 
other garment than a loin-cloth. This man not only displa 

; ie Magh “onl Y Cisplayed 
an erudite familiarity with the antiquities of the temple ang 
of the surrounding district; he was also an accomplished 
Latin and Greek scholar, and thoroughly well versed in 
English literature. The English visitor ventured to ask for 
an explanation of the striking contrast between the priest’; 
outward mien and mental accomplishments, and expressed his 
wonder that one so cultivated could not do something better 
for himself than earn a scanty livelihood by acting as guidg 
to chance visitors to the temple. The priest’s answer was to 
the following effect:—*I am a high-caste Brahmin, tragj 
my lineage back to a line of ancestry more ancient and not legs 
noble than that of the proudest of your English Peers, | 
studied and graduated at the University of Calcutta; and on 
taking my degree, I had to choose my career. On looki 
about me, I found that I could aspire to be a guard on one of 
your railways, or a clerk in one of your mercantile esta 
blishments, but that scarcely any career was open to 
me to which an English gentleman would think of 
aspiring. So I thought, on reflection, that I should 
be consulting my dignity and self-respect better by retiring 
to this temple, and living the kind of life which has ex. 
cited your wonder. Do you, English, imagine that your rule 
is popular in India? Believe me, it is not. And how can it 
be? We give your Government all the credit that it deserves, 
In the ordinary affairs of life it is a just Government; and it 
has given this country peace. But it is a foreign Government, 
Your English officials fill all the posts worth having, and the 
native gentry have no career. Put yourselves in our position, 
If, in an evil day, France were to conquer you, and turn your 
country into a French dependency, would you be content, pro- 
vided your foreign masters gave you peace and did justice 
between man and man, while Frenchmen officered your Army 
and Navy, and filled nearly all the posts worth having in your 
Civil Service? You know you would not; and how can you 
expect us to be satisfied with your rule over us ?” 

That is a dangerous feeling, which it is surely desirable to 
conciliate, if possible. But how can it be conciliated, if it 
is proclaimed to the educated natives of India that they 
have no prospect of an improving future; that no degree 
of qualification, no merit, however conspicuous, will ever 
entitle any of them, out of the three Presidency towns, 
to sit in judgment on the lowest ruffian who claims the 
privilege of being a European? That is the ground which 
the adversaries of Lord Ripon have taken up, and their 
cause was lost from the moment they committed themselves 
to so preposterous a policy. The other side had only to put 
forth a plain statement of facts, and the opposing arguments 
stood openly refuted. Perhaps the most effective defence of 
the Ilbert Bill that has appeared in England is Mr. Macrae’s 
article in the current Fortnightly Review, on ‘ Criminal 
Jurisdiction over Englishmen in India.” Its argumentative 
effectiveness is largely due to its clear and compact statement 
of facts. A summary of the facts will show our readers that 
if Mr. Ilbert’s Bill should pass into law, there is nothing in 
it, on its merits, which need cause any alarm. Ever since 
1836, the administration of justice in civil cases has been ex- 
ercised by Native judges and magistrates over Europeans as 
well as natives throughout India. At this moment the 
Judges in the Courts of First Instance are nearly all 
natives, “and so well have they discharged,” says Mr. Macrae, 
himself a practising barrister in India, “the responsibility 
put upon them, that it is a notorious fact that in the great 
majority of cases where appeals have been preferred from their 
decisions, and the immediate Court above under an English 
Civilian has differed from them, their decisions have been re 
affirmed by the highest Courts of Appeal, whether the High 
Court or the Privy Council.” This certainly is a remarkable 
tribute to the professional competency as well as to the in 
tegrity of the Native Judges. Prima facie, then, it seems 4 
flagrant anomaly that Judges who have established so high 8 
reputation as administrators of the law in civil cases, should 
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be deemed incompetent to adjudicate on the most trivial 


criminal charge brought against a European in the interior of 
the country, or, to be strictly accurate, anywhere outside the 
three Presidency towns. So indefensible did Lord Dalhousie 
consider the anomaly, that his Government introduced, in 
1349—as we stated on a former occasion—a Bill for extending 
the criminal jurisdiction of Magistrates, whether Native or 
English, over all British subjects in India, without distinction 
of race. But before the scheme was completed the Mutiny broke 
out, and made it impossible for a time to carry out Lord Dal- 
housie’s policy. In 1877, however, an Act was passed “‘empower- 
ing Presidency Magistrates, whether natives or not, to exercise 
the same criminal jurisdiction over European British subjects 
gs over natives within the limits of the Presidency towns.” 
Several Native magistrates have exercised the full jurisdiction, 
thus conferred, to the entire satisfaction of the European com- 
munity; and, as a matter of fact, the number of Europeans 
over which Native Judges now exercise jurisdiction in criminal 
cases embraces three-fourths of the whole European popula- 
tion of India. But although Native Judges are allowed to sit 
in judgment on Europeans in criminal cases within the 
limits of the Presidency towns, and in civil cases without any 
limits at all, although also they have given universal satis- 
faction where they have been tested, yet they are still debarred 
from trying any criminal case when a European is concerned 
outside the limits of the Presidency towns. Mr. Macrae gives 
some striking illustrations of the way in which this system 
works, Last year, Mr. Gupta, a native gentleman, after 
officiating for some time as Presidency magistrate in Cal- 
cutta, to the entire satisfaction of the British community, 
was transferred to a more responsible appointment in the 
interior, where, by reason of the provisions of the existing law, 
he was incapacitated from trying even the most petty charge 
against a European British subject. Another native civilian 
and English barrister, Mr. Dutt, “ who had gained the second 
place from amongst several candidates in the examination in 
this country for admission into the Indian Civil Service, and 
who had come to be appointed Joint Magistrate of the import- 
ant district of Dacca, was suddenly deprived of that appoint- 
ment, and removed to a less eligible district, on the ground 
that the opening of a new railway was bringing a number of 
Europeans into the Dacca District.” Is it surprising that 
disabilities entailing grievances like this should be felt as 
galling and degrading by educated natives? It was with a 
view to remedy these grievances that Lord Ripon determined 
on the policy which is formulated in Mr. Ilbert’s Bill,—of the 
opportuneness of which we have expressed our own grave 
doubts, but the abstract merits of which are quite distinct from 
the opportuneness. Now it is the Bill on its merits that has been 
so violently assailed. And even those who have, like ourselves, 
questioned its opportuneness, must do Lord Ripon the justice 
of admitting that he took the best advice available before taking 
action. In a confidential circular he solicited the opinions of 
all the Local Governments of India on the Bill, and they 
all reported in its favour, with the single exception of 
Coorg, “the smallest of them all.” One of these reports, 
curiously enough, confirms a suggestion which we made on this 
subject six months ago, namely, that Native Judges in the 
interior would be likely to deal more leniently with Europeans 
than with natives. ‘I think,” says the Officiating Judicial 
Conimissioner of Oudh, “ they would, as a rule, unduly favour 
the Europeans.” But, after all, what does Mr. Ilbert’s Bill 
propose? It is extremely limited in its character. It removes 
a disability, by making qualified natives eligible to offices in- 
volving jurisdiction over Europeans in criminal cases. The 
exercise of this potential right, however, is so circumscribed 
and guarded, that for some years to come not more than three 
or four Native Magistrates all over India are likely to enjoy it. 
The Bill confers the power to try criminal charges against 
European British subjects upon such persons only as may be 
nominated and elected for their proved fitness for the position. 
“The single alteration which we propose to make,” said Mr. 
Ibert’ himself, in explanation of his Bill, “is this. We pro- 
pose to substitute for the disqualification arising from race a 
qualification depending on tried fitness.” In fact, the Judges 
of the High Court of Calcutta, in the joint letter which they 
have published against Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, dwell on its extreme 
moderation as an argument against it. ‘There are only four 
officers,” they say, ‘* who could at present ” and “ for some time 
to come,” benefit by the provisions of the Bill. “ As regards 
the rest, no question is likely to srise for several years.” 
But if for several years to come only a mere handful 
of Natives can be appointed Judges under Mr. Ilbert’s 








Bill, that is surely a reason why no great harm is likely 
to come of it. The extravagant agitation raised against 
it will, by force of the recoil, help it to pass into law; and 
although we should ourselves have much preferred to wait 
awhile, we have too much confidence in the good-sense of our 
countrymen in India to doubt that they will soon reconcile 
themselves to a change which will affect but few of them for 
a long time to come, and which will not affect those few so 
prejudicially as some of them now fear. The provisions of Mr. 
Ilbert’s Bill have always been the law and practice of Ceylon 
under British rule, and have been found to give complete 
satisfaction to British residents there. 





M. CHALLEMEL-LACOUR. 
F all French Statesmen of the present time, no one is so 
little known to the English public as M. Challemel- 
Lacour. If we consider the comments of English papers upon 
his speech of the 16th of July, if we notice the surprise they 
express at its moderation and dignity, it becomes clear that the 
man has been misunderstood. 

In their excuse, we may say that M. Challemel-Lacour is not 
easy to understand. Now, we read a speech of his remark- 
able for bitter sarcasm and for open contempt of the opinions 
of others ; now, an utterance no less noteworthy because of 
its moderation and urbanity. The reading of this riddle is not 
in itself a grateful task, for M. Challemel-Lacour can scarcely 
hope to be reckoned among great men. Yet the solution of 
the problem is earnestly to be desired at the present moment, 
when a certain straining is felt of the ties of friendship which 
bind England to France. 

Paul Armand Challemel-Lacour was born at Avranches 
(Manche), on May 19th, 1827. He studied at the most 
famous lycée in Paris, that of St. Louis, with notable success ; 
and in 1846 entered the Normal School, from which he 
graduated in 1849, as first in the competition in Philosophy. 
It was, too, as Professor of Philosophy that the young 
man of twenty-three went to teach in the lycées of 
Pau and Limoges. Even at this age, his political opinions 
were formed—and so formed as not to undergo any serious 
subsequent modification. He expressed himself so boldly 
on the questions of the day as to become a marked man, 
and after the coup dctat he was arrested, imprisoned, and 
banished from France. The young exile withdrew to Belgium, 
where he lectured successfully. In 1856, however, he was called 
to Switzerland, to fill the Chair of French Literature in the 
Polytechnicon of Zurich. After the amnesty, he returned to 
France, and entered upon his career as a journalist. His 
articles on literature, art, and philosophy, in Le Temps, La 
Revue Nationale, and La Revue des Deux Mondes, attracted 
attention, and he became the manager of La Revue Moderne. 
In 1868 he established, in conjunction with MM. Brisson, Allain- 
Targé, and Gambetta, the Revue Politique, of which he under- 
took the management. This position brought him once more into 
conflict with the powers that were, and he underwent a convic- 
tion for publishing the list of subscriptions for amonument to be 
erected to Baudin. With the downfall of the Napoleonic régime, 
his sufferings for the cause of political freedom became so 
many titles to popular favour, and he was appointed Prefect of 
the Rhone. After September 4th, 1570, the administration 
of the city of Lyons was given into his hands. His conduct 
of the affairs of this city brought him, to say the least, no 
additional reputation. Yet it must be admitted that his 
position was one of great difficulty. Lyons had proclaimed 
the Republic even sooner than Paris, and when M. Challemel- 
Lacour arrived there, the city had already entrusted the con- 
duct of its affairs to a Central Revolutionary Committee. All 
authority was broken down, and the egotism of the indi- 
vidual had at once become anarchical. The police seemed 
suddenly to have disappeared, and the troops were hostile. 
M. Challemel-Lacour was the representative of a Government 
too free to attract the military chiefs, too bourgeois to enlist 
the sympathies of the populace. Between the hostility of the 
leaders of the Army and the mistrust of the populace, 
M. Challemel-Lacour found himself placed as between the 
Devil and the deep sea. 

The only way out of the difficulty which M. Challemel- 
Lacour saw was to surround himself with moderate men, 
and appeal to the patriotism of all. He got the Central 
Committee to liberate the Imperialists whom the populace 
had thrown into prison on September 4th, and to fix a 
date for the Municipal elections. He thus brought the city 
once more under the dominion of the laws; but the French 
artisans, in the towns at least, are Socialists, and one day, led 
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by Cluseret and others, they stormed the Prefecture, and im- 
prisoned M. Challemel-Lacour. On the next day, he was 
freed by the Moderates, and at once was invested with com- 
plete civil and military authority by the Delegation of Tours. 
It is said that he now ordered the troops to fire on the 
populace,—* Fusillez-moi ces gens-li!’’ It is certain that he 
drove Cluseret and the other leaders out of the city, and 
partially, at least, re-established order. Now, however, the 
General in command of the troops refused to obey the delegate 
of the Civil authority, and M. Challemel-Lacour at once gave 
orders to arrest General Masure. To cut a long story short, 
the confusion became worse confounded, the populace was all 
but openly rebellious, and one night the commander, Arnaud, 
was assassinated. Immediately Gambetta came to the assist- 
ance of his friend. Gambetta, representing, as he did, the 
spirit of patriotism, soon evolved order out of disorder. The 
stronger man was successful where the weaker had failed, and 
this is the more remarkable, inasmuch as the only repressive 
measure then taken seeems to have been the prohibition of all 
political assemblies. Yet, from that time on, M. Challemel- 
Lacour’s task was easy. When Gambetta left the Govern- 
ment, M. Challemel-Lacour gave up his position in Lyons, 
and a few months later became editor-in-chief of La 
République Frangaise. In January, 1872, he was elected 
Deputy for the Bouches du Rhone by the Radicals. Whatever 
may be thought of M. Challemel-Lacour as a doer, his success 
as a speaker is beyond question. In a Chamber where Gam- 
betta alone surpassed him in eloquence, he immediately took 
the first place as a debater. Always calm and self-possessed, 
his readiness in discussion was as remarkable as the exactness 
of his knowledge. On January 30th, he was elected Senator 
for the Bouches du Rhone, and before the expiration of 
the term of six years he was sent as the Ambassador of 
France to the Court of St. James. Once more his practical 
talents were called in question. Nothing could exceed the lucidity 
of his despatches, nor did he fail in conducting the business of 
his office ; but he was disliked in society, and condemned by 
public opinion. Yet the French, who forgive ability every- 
thing, have ratified his appointment to the most influential 
position in the French Ministry, and it is not too much to say 
that upon his present conduct the future of France, at least 
for one generation, may rest. 

What, then, shall we say of M. Challemel-Lacour? For- 
tunately, we have not only his actions, but also his speeches 
and writings, on which to base our judgment. He has pub- 
lished the letters of Madame d’Epinay, with an introduction ; 
translated Ritter’s “ History of Philosophy,” also with an in- 
troduction ; and, finally, has written a book on Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, entitled “ La Philosophie Individualiste.” These, 
with his speeches, afford data enough to allow us to measure 
his intellect. Let us take his most important work, his criti- 
cism, published in 1864, of the individualistic philosophy. The 
position of Wilhelm von Humboldt as a political thinker may be 
made clear to Englishmen almost in one phrase,—he was the 
forerunner and teacher of J. S. Mill. Humboldt insists that it is 
necessary to allow the individual the most complete liberty of 
action; the State should never, according to him, substitute 
its action for that of the individual. In later life, Humboldt saw 
reason to modify somewhat these articles of his political creed, 
but he had affirmed too stoutly ever to change his position as 
the head of a school; and it is as a teacher of individualism 
that M. Challemel-Lacour studies him. He begins by calling 
Wilhelm von Humboldt his hero, and states the creed of 
the German with clearness and vigour. When M. Challemel- 
Lacour, however, comes to Humboldt’s statement that the sole 
function of the State is to provide for public security, he 
hesitates to accept the dogma, and helps himself out of the 
difficulty by a somewhat fine-spun argument,—‘Agreed,” he 
writes, “ but the public well-being is also a condition necessary 
to peace, and, therefore, Humboldt’s theory forces us to give 
back to the State some of the authority which he would have 
taken from it.” M. Challemel-Lacour, however, decides 
nothing, and ends his book with an ill-defined statement of 
the question. Whether it is well to trust in the many, and to 
repose all authority in the masses, or to hope all from a few 
gifted individuals, he confesses himself unable to determine. 
At least we see here that M. Challemel-Lacour is truth-loving, 
or he would not be content to formulate without settling the 
question. Here, too, his desire to be impartial is as con- 
spicuous as the fact that his intellectual capacity is not of a 
really high order. He is one of the led, and not a 
leader in thought; he is an opportunist, not because he has 
solved the problem, and reconciled the two opposing dogmas 








$$ 
in an affirmation which includes both, but because he sees 
clearly the two antagonistic movements, and, unable to caleeleh 
the resultant of the forces, abandons himself to the leading of 
circumstances. Nor is M. Challemel-Lacour’s opportuni 
meaning hereby his want of insight, atoned for by depth of moral 
feeling, by purity of conscience. He is not a large man, even jn 
mental stature; and yet his ethical tone is of a lower order 
than his intelligence. He asserts that it “ is a great imperfection 
in a statesman to push mere conscientious scruples too far and 
to be incapable of sacrificing his moral delicacy to his aim, .. 
Whentruth has conquered, she has almost always owed her victory 
to means of a questionable morality” (‘a des moyens scabreux of 
équivoques”). Now the man who sees that there is but one 
law, one order, in the moral and in the material world, that 
right always in the long-run is might, may be called a believer, 
The man who doubts this is a sceptic—one much to be pitied 
—but what shall we say of the man who absolutely declares 
that the lie is stronger than the truth, and that it alone he] 
the truth to victory, except that he is an avowed detractor 
of the truth? The intellect, then, the mental eyesight of M. 
Challemel-Lacour is fairly keen, truth-seeking, and impartial 
but not sufficiently powerful to save him from disbelief in 
the very existence of right ; the conscience, on the other hand, 
the mental feeling of the man, is so blunted that he considers 
it an imperfection not to be able and willing to do even what 
he sees to be wrong. 

He is dogmatic withal, and self-assertive; he can overawe 
the men about him—men, for the most part, of even less 
insight and less knowledge than himself—by his gift of 
speech, for he is a master of acrid and biting sarcasm. To 
enable the reader to judge of his power some instances of it 
may be given. Speaking of Madame d’Epinay’s connection with 
Grimm, and noticing that moral axioms abound in their cor- 
respondence, he says :—‘ They had the double pleasure of 
sinning together, and then of condemning themselves with one 
accord from a philosophical [ethical ?] stand-point.” The same 
Grimm of whom St. Beuve speaks as a judicious, honest, faithful 
man, as one of the greatest of critics, M. Challemel-Lacour dis- 
misses as Grimm “the frog-eyed.” M. Challemel-Lacour's 
power of sarcasm appears to come from his inability t> see the 


good, at least as much as from his quickness to see defects, ’ 


Not that his knowledge is really deep or accurate ; he makes, 
for instance, laughable errors in translating from German into 
French, but as it is rare for a Frenchman to know German at 
all, he may be considered as a whale among minnows. 

We have thought it our duty to depict M. Challemel-Lacour 
as we see him, but we must not forget that he has often 
shown both courage and dexterity, and, above all, that he is 
in complete sympathy with the surface tendencies of the time, 
Practical men, that is those who desire to gauge his probable 
conduct as the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, will do well 
to look upon M. Challemel-Lacour as a fairly intelligent man, 
whose intellect may be trusted to restrain his imperiousness of 
temper. The moralist, the thinker, will see him but as one 
of that numerous class to whom, in Shakespeare’s language, 
Time gives ‘* alms for oblivion.” 





THE LORDS ON THE IRISH LAND ACT. 


HAT can be the motive of the Tory Peers in their 
systematic and persistent hostility to the Irish Land 

Act? It cannot be mere peevishness or chagrin, for besides 
the injustice of imputing such childish conduct to so grave and 
dignified a body of men, there are landlords among them far 
too able and practical to allow personal feeling to jeopardise 
their real interests. For there can be no question that the 
attitude of the Tory Peers towards the Land Act is prejudicial 
to the interests of the Irish proprietors. How can the Irish 
tenantry be expected to regard the Act as a final settlement of 
the question when they see the Tories, as a party, denouncing 
the Act as “ confiscation and plunder”? Their feeling must 
be that as soon as the Tories return to power—perhaps in 4 
year or two—the whole question will be reopened, and the 
Tory Government will attempt either to repeal or modify the 
Act, or to buy out the Irish landlords and distribute their 
property among the peasantry, at the expense of the British 
taxpayer. Yet the very men, who cause all this uncertainty 
as to the future, complain bitterly of the depreciation of Irish 
landed property. They undermine the foundation on which 
the security of property rests, and then complain that it 
has ceased to fetch a fair price in the market. Yet we suspect 
that there is method in their seeming recklessness. The 
truth probably is that they do not wish the Irish Land Act to 
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be a success, and that they are determined, if they can, to 
make it a failure. Some of them have seen with dismay the 
considerable reductions of rent made by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners. But we doubt whether the most active spirits among 
the malcontents—men like Lord Waterford and Lord Dun- 

raven, for example—are much moved by that consideration. 

We believe that neither of these Peers has been pecuniarily a 

sufferer by the administration of the Land Act,—a fact which 

is to their credit. We are probably not wrong in attributing 
their hostility, and that of the Tory Peers in general, to the 
Land Act, to motives which they do not think it prudent to 
avow publicly. The Land Act has placed limitations on the 
rights of the landlords, and by the general reduction of rents 
it has diminished the saleable value of landed property in 

neral. The limitation of landlord rights has shorn ownership 
of land in Ireland of some of its sentimental and ornamental 
attractions. The consequence is that many Irish landlords 
would very gladly sell their properties, and leave the country ; 
and those who have not suffered from the Land Act are pre- 
cisely those who are most anxious to sell. If they can arrest, 
or at least discredit, the action of the Sub-Commissioners, 
they may hope to persuade intending purchasers that rents may 
yet go up. But if the Act is allowed free course, there will be 
very little chance of selling land on anything like the old terms. 
Conservative Peers in England, on the other hand, aim at 
helping the Irish landlords, while at the same time they hope 
to accomplish a politital coup by winning the Irish con- 
stituencies through the expropriation of the Ivish land- 
lords at a handsome figure in favour of peasant-proprietors, 
In no other way can we explain the remarkable change 
of front-which the Tory party have executed on the question 
of peasant-proprietors in Ireland. Indeed, Lord Water- 
ford hinted, towards the close of his speech on Friday, 
at the real aim of the landlords’ agitation against the 
Act. “The purchase clauses,” he said, “should at once 
be rendered workable by transferring the management 
of the sales to the Landed Estates Court, and by adopting 
something like the other suggestions contained in the first 
Report of their Lordships’ Committee.” What are those sug- 
gestions? One of them is that a “ Land Tribunal” should be 
established, to negotiate the purchase of Irish properties by 
tenants, and that this Tribunal “should be authorised to 
advance the whole of the purchase-money,” withcut waiting 
for the judicial fixing of rents asa test of the value of the hold- 
ings. The Committee recommend, moreover, that the advances 
of the State for the purpose of facilitating purchases should 
be made “at the rate of £3 per cent., and that the repayment 
should be by annual instalments of £34 per cent., spreading 
over sixty-six years; or of £4 per cent., spreading over forty- 
six years,” This is the recommendation of a Committee 
presided over by Lord Cairns, a significant and important 
fact, for Lord Cairns delivered an able speech against the 
Bright Clauses of the Land Act. Under the Bright Clauses, 
the State advances only two-thirds of the purchase-money, to 
be repaid by instalments over thirty-five years. What did 
Lord Cairns think and say of that very moderate proposal ? 
It is worth while to quote his language :—‘ My Lords, for the 
third of a century the management of these properties is to be 
imposed on the Government...... Suppose the purchase- 
money is not paid, and you proceed to enforce your forfeiture. 
My Lords, in that case I do not envy the position of the 
Treasury. I think I can foresee, the first time they proceed to 
forfeiture, the pressure that will be brought to bear on them 
in Parliament, and I know not which is the more dangerous. 
I venture to prophesy, with some confidence, that one of two 
things will happen,—either the whole of these provisions will 
break down, and you will be obliged to say you cannot enforce 
their observance ; or, if you do, there will be an outcry in the 
country, and the Government will assume a position more odious 
than that of the most disliked Irish landlord.” 

In this view of the matter Lord Cairns was supported by the 
leading speakers of his party ; but, for aspecial reason, we shall 
quote but one of them. In addressing his constituents during 
the General Election of 1880, Mr. W. H. Smith took the 
opportunity of discussing the question of gradually enabling 
the tenantry of Ireland to purchase the properties of their 

ndtords, and his conclusion was that he “ had difficulty in 
tealising the magical ability of the man who could frame such 
ascheme.” That man of “ magical ability” turned out to be 
himself, for in the last Session of Parliament he tabled a Resolu- 
tion which declared that “further legislation is imperatively 
Tequired, to enable tenants in Ireland to acquire the freehold of 


We have seen what the leaders of the Opposition suggest as 
“just and reasonable terms.” We have also seen what they 
think of terms which are moderation itself, compared with 
their own. They believe that the Government could never 
recover advances of two-thirds of the purchase-money, repay- 
able in thirty-five years; and, believing this, they propose 
that the State should advance the whole of the purchase- 
money at 3 per cent., repayable by yearly instalments in sixty- 
six years. Meanwhile, they set themselves to disparage the 
Land Act, lest the judicial fixing of rents should diminish the 
value of the excellent bargain which they intend for Irish 
landlords, at the cost of the British taxpayers. Itis one of the 
coolest attempts ever made to sacrifice not only the peace of 
Ireland, but the interests of the population of Great Britain, 
for the benefit of a particular class and a political party. 

The public, however, are not so dull and ill informed as the 
Tory Peersimagine. They know quite well that the Irish land- 
lords have benefited by the Land Act not less than the tenants. 
The whole force of England would have failed to secure the 
regular payment of the old rents; and what is more, no 
Conservative Government would have dared to make the 
attempt ; nor would a just Government desire to make it. It 
is surprising that, with such a mass of evidence before him, 
the Duke of Argyll should still maintain that the only 
question in fixing rents in Ireland is “what men in the 
open market will give for land.” It isso in this country, because 
in this country the tenant can meet his landlord on pretty equal 
terms. There are other means of gaining a livelihood 
besides the possession of land, and the landlord who tries to 
drive a hard bargain with his tenant runs the risk of finding 
his land thrown upon his hands, At this moment numbers 
of English landlords are glad to let farms at merely nominal 
rents, to keep them in cultivation. But in Ireland the posses- 
sion of land is the only means of livelihood to the great mass 
of the population. ‘ The landlord,” as Lord Normanby said 
in the House of Lords forty years ago, “ has a monopoly of the 
means of existence, and has a power for enforcing his bargains 
which does not exist elsewhere,—the power of starvation.” 
And this monopoly, let it be remembered, is the direct con- 
sequence of English legislation, which first divorced the Irish 
population from the soil, and then, when they took to other 
modes of living, destroyed their industries and drove them 
back upon the land. To say that the proper principle of 
valuation in such a case is what men are willing to give, is 
much the same kind of absurdity as saying that the proper 
price of bread is what starving men will give in a besieged 
city. The Irish tenantry were obliged, as a rule, to give what 
the landlord asked, or starve. In the debate in the House of 
Lords last Friday Lord Emly told a story—by no means 
a solitary case—of a property bought by the present 
owner when the rental was £800 a year. “By the labours 
of the tenants, without any assistance from the landlord, the 
Jand was improved and the rent was raised to £3,000 a year. 
Could their Lordships wonder that in such a casé the rents 
had been reduced 58 and 75 per cent?” We shall not 
do their Lordships the injustice of believing that they did 
wonder. In their hearts they cannot think such reductions of 
rent really unjust, however extraordinary the figures may look 
on paper, without any explanation. Nor is there much in the 
plea that rents have been reduced on estates which were 
not rack-rented. The truth is that, owing to the exorbitant 
competition for land, the general rental of Irish estates was 
pushed up to a rack-renting figure. We know of more than 
one Irish estate on which the rents had not been raised for one 
or two generations, but which were, nevertheless, found and 
admitted by the landlords themselves, to their own great sur- 
prise, to have been all the while rack-rented. We believe that 
when the passion and excitement of the hour are past, the 
Sub-Commissioners will be generally admitted to have done no 
more in their decisions than satisfy the equity of the cases 
that came before them. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE PARCELS POST. 


T is difficult to forecast the effect on particular classes of 

such a change in the conditions of social life as will be 
worked by the Parcels Post. That the nation as a whole 
will benefit, is of course clear. The removal of artificial 
barriers to the interchange of commodities must always tend 
to facilitate production, and thus to equalise the circumstances 
of life in different places. Looked at in the whole, itis an un- 


mixed good that town and country may freely exchange pro- 





€ land in their occupation on just and reasonable terms.” 


ducts, The only question is,—Will any class incidentally suffer ? 
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At first sight, it will certainly strike most people that the 
shopkeepers of villages and small towns are likely to lose 
custom. Undoubtedly, a very large retail trade, carried on 
directly between great towns and the residents in country 
districts, will ~be very rapidly developed by the new 
Post. Perishable provisions apart, there are innumerable 
things which it will be convenient to get immediately from 
large retail establishments in town. The question is whether 
these will not be chiefly articles of comfort or luxury which are 
at present dispensed with, or in the case of the rich obtained 
by their own servants. With regard to the things which people 
require constantly and habitually, the tradesman on the spot 
will still have great advantages. If, indeed, the limits of the 
Post were wider, if goods of considerable weight and bulk 
could be obtained, he would probably gain greatly. For he 
would then be able to get his supplies at present prices, but 
more regularly and expeditiously than he can now. But 
taking the Post as it is, there are many ways in which 
his position will still aid him. Moderate as the tariff 
is, postage will add very materially to the cost of cheap 
articles. Sugar, for instance, is sold at 3d. and 34d. a 
pound by every country grocer. Seven pounds will not cost 
more than 2s.; to add another 1s. for postage is, of course, 
out of the question. On the other hand, the country shop- 
keeper can get his supplies down as goods at a very low rate, 
and can fetch them from the station by his own horse and 
cart. He will certainly be able to save enough on the carriage 
over the postal chsiges to enable him to sell at a reasonable 
price, and realise a fair profit. The question, indeed, really 
comes to this,—-Will it be vossible to obtain goods from a large 
town dealer at such a reduced charge that it will more than 
counterbalance the postage ¢ On the heaviest weight permissible 
the rate is almost 13d. a pound, and the tariff for the smaller 
quantities is higher. This is a great addition to the cost of 
inexpensive articles, and it is in such articles that village 
tradesmen chiefly deal. We do not believe that the bulk of 
their trade will be sensibly affected. 

If this conclusion is right on strictly economical grounds, there 
are other considerations which tell in the country shopkeeper’s 
favour. It is his business to get goods from towns. It is the 
business of the town dealers to facilitate his getting goods in 
every way. The traveller from a wholesale house calls on him 
and suggests what he wants, and he has hardly any trouble be- 
yond sending to the nearest station. The consumer, on the other 
hand, will have to concoct his order out of his own head. He 
will, no doubt. be assisted by advertisements, but often he will 
not know where to apply for what he wants. It is trouble- 
some, too, to write an order. It is not the business of the con- 
sumer. He has other work, or amusements, In the case of the 
poor, the disinclination to write will probably settle the question. 
Even the spread of education will only by degrees render it an 
easy and every-day occurrence to write a letter or post-card. 
Then, again, 7 is the question of credit. The dealer at a 
distance will hesitate to part with his goods, if he is not con- 
fident of payment; while the consumer of limited means and 
experience will have a still greater objection to paying his money 
in advance. It will probably be long before these obstacles are 
overcome. ‘The village tradesman need not fear losing the 
custom of his humble neighbours for many a day, even if 
he charges them a trifle more than the price for which they 
could get the same articles by Post. The well-to-do will be 
less influenced by the consideration of trouble, and not at all 
by that of credit, and it seems probable that in their case they 
may use the Post for articles of substantial value, but not for 
those in which, for the most part, the village trader deals. 

There is another point to be considered. The Post will, no 
doubt, be used to a great extent for samples. The village 
shop may be made to look very bright by a collection of 
specimen articles obtained from large town houses. <A good 
many things, after all, are bought not because they are wanted, 
but because they catch the eye in a shop-window. These are 
just the cases, too, in which price is little weighed, and the 
profits of the retailer are largest. There will be little demur 
at paying the 3d. or so really put on by the post, and the 
shopkeeper will clear his full profit. He may, indeed, become 
in this way a purveyor for the neighbourhood. By keeping a 
stock of samples, he will suggest tastes and cultivate wants 
which he may easily supply, if not out of his actual stock, by 
articles obtained by return of Post. It is quite possible that 


where clever agents of this kind exist, town houses may 
discover that it suits their purpose better to push their busi- 
ness through them, than by direct communication with the 


a 
The Parcels Post may in time have a very potent effect 
on country life, in one of those indirect ways in which fay, 
reaching social reforms act. The delivery of parcels jy 
rural districts will, as the Post developes, require 
machinery of conveyance different from that which now 
exists. It speaks well for the popularity of the postman thy 
the one remark which every one has made about the Paregl, 
Post is,—What will happen to the rural letter-carrier? Mog 
persons living in the country know of some case in which g 
postman walks eight, ten, or even fifteen miles on his ro 
often through by-ways and footpaths, Although no one cp 
blame Mr. Fawcett for not providing at first for a traffic which 
will only come in time, it is clear that the delivery of lotta 
on foot in rural districts, though continued in most places for 
the present, is doomed by the Parcels Post. Sooner or later 
all country deliveries must be performed by cart. Is ther 
any reason why the system of conveyance thus necessitated 
should not be adapted also to provide that means of communi. 
cation across country which is so absolutely wanting at present? 
To reach any place five miles from a railway station without q 
private carriage means an expenditure of 7s. or 8s., a¢ 
prohibitory on persons of small means. Even for the wealthy, 
the difference between living near and at a distance from g 
station is very keenly felt. Constant journeys of several miles 
are troublesome and expensive, even when performed by one's 
own horses and servants. On the other hand, it will be very 
burdensome on the Post Office to maintain a large staff of 
horses and carts exclusively for the mail service. To own 
them is contrary to the practice of the Department. As 
Government accounts do not distinguish between capital and 
income, it is inconvenient to keep up an extensive plant. But 
to contract for them will be costly, if the contractor is to rely 
for his profits on the Post Office alone. If by degrees a system 
of passenger conveyance could be organised in connection with 
the collection and delivery of letters and parcels throughout 
rural districts, a most valuable boon would be incidentally 
conferred upon the country. To facilitate communication 
between towns and villages would be to quicken the life of 
the latter, while increasing the means of refreshment by 
association with rural quiet and beauty, of which the in 
habitants of towns stand so much in need. Perhaps, by such 
speculations as these, we may be over-rating the effects of such 
a very simple thing as the carriage of parcels by Post; but it 
is certainly difficult to limit the results which may flow from 
a change penetrating into every corner of social life. 





NATIONAL PARKS. 


— of us must have been tempted, when we read the 

account in the Z%mes of the wonders of the Yellowstone 
National Park, to envy its happy possessors. It was not 90 
much the extraordinary natural features of the district that 
aroused this feeling, as the fact that they all belong to the 
American people. But for this, we know by experience what 
would in the end become of them. The shores of Niagara do 
not belong to the people, and the consequence is that every 
day sees them worse disfigured. From the greed of the 
speculative builder, or of the owner whose one object is how 
to exact a toll from the traveller for permission to use his 
eyes, the Yellowstone District is for ever free. When Lor 
Lorne visited British Columbia last year, he urged the it- 
habitants to follow the example of the United States in thiste 
spect. Wherever, he said, you find some region of unusual loveli- 
ness, I advise you to make a national park of it. In years to 
come, when British Columbia becomes populous, you will have 
cause to rejoice over what you have done.” Great Britain is8 
country not less populous to-day than British Columbia or the 
United States will be in fifty or a hundred years. The need 
to exchange the crowded city, or the scarcely less crowded 
suburb, for the real country, for the solitude of the mountail- 
top or the cheerful silence of the fells, is as great in England 
now as it is likely to be in America a century hence. Yet 
the possibilities of supplying that need are constantly be 
coming fewer. Though enclosure is a harder proces 
than it was—thanks to the Commons Preservatiol 
Society—it is still a great deal too easy, and much 
can be done to deprive the public of country 
which they have heretofore had access, without going the 
length of inclosure. Footpaths can be stopped up; bridle 
roads can be diverted; land which has never been commot, 
but of which the use has been virtually free to the publi¢,# 
turned to account in ways which are of more benefit to the 





consumer. 


owner; and against all this, the Commons Preservatiaa 
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Society can do but little. Then there is always the possi- 
bility that the lord of the manor and the commoners 
may agree upon terms which, while they make the en- 
closure less obnoxious to those who have private rights in it, 
Jeave it as much a source of annoyance as ever to the public 
at large. The law, it must not be forgotten, knows nothing 
of the public at large. It protects the minority who have 
specific rights in a common, but it does nothing for the 
majority, who only ask that the common shall be kept open. 
Thus the cause of Commons Preservation is exposed to 
two great dangers,—one, that the public interest in their 
maintenance is necessarily less watchful than the private 
interest in their destruction; the other, that the public 
interest in their maintenance can only be defended in 
roundabout ways. Those who most feel that interest may 
have no title to be heard in behalf of it, and those who 
have such a title may have been induced to part with it. Of 
late, indeed, enclosure has for the time ceased to be the enemy 
that Commons have most cause to fear. A new railway asks 
leave to take a very small piece of a common, and the request 
js sure to be supported by the whole Railway interest in 
Parliament. Party ties do not unite men half so closely as 
the brotherhood that subsists between Railway Directors. They 
may be Whig, Tory, or Radical, but where Railways are con- 
cerned they are always to be found in the same lobby. Now, 
this little fraction of the common which the Railway Company 
wants to have commonly happens to be so placed as to destroy 
the beauty of the remainder. Indeed, what was a common before, 
often ceases after the railway has been made to be anything 
more than two strips of waste land, divided by a cutting or an 
embankment. It is difficult, however, for the Commons Pre- 
servation Society to be as much on the alert as the Company 
which is directly concerned in getting the railway made as 
cheaply as possible. This Session, indeed, the guardians of 
the public interest have been remarkably successful ; but we can 
hardly doubt that they will some day be found napping, when 
some railway project is before Parliament, and only wake to the 
extent of the mischief when the time for averting it has gone by. 
Why should not England follow the example of the United 
States, and convert some of the districts which most lend 
themselves to this treatment into National Parks? Probably 
the suggestion will almost take away the reader's breath. The 
tremendous compensation which the transfer of large tracts 
of land from private to public ownership would seem to in- 
volve, will be thought to be a conclusive argument against 
such a scheme. But then, in the way in which we should 
propose to effect this transfer, there need be no very large 
sum spent in compensation. We do not propose that any of 
the rights of ownership, as they are at present exercised, 
should be interfered with. All we ask is that no new 
development of these rights should be permitted. Let us 
take, by way of an instance, the Lake District,—the one, 
perhaps, of all England that, by its manageable size and its 
surpassing charm, would have the first claim to be put to 
this use. There would not be the least need to expropriate 
the existing owners of land. If the face of the country is 
simply left as it is, there will be ample room for any number 
of visitors in search of natural beauty. All that is really re- 
quired is that it should be left as itis. Mansions, cottages, 
parks, woods, gardens, and sporting rights of all kinds, as 
they now exist there, are found not to interfere with the full 
enjoyment by the public of all that the district has to offer. 
t threatens to interfere with this enjoyment is the extension 

of these rights. That more houses should be built, that more 
land should be inclosed, that game preservation should become 
stricter, that paths that are now open should be shut up, that 
railways should be made where none exist,—these are the 
dangers before which those who know and love the Lakes feel 
helpless, and it is precisely these dangers that the scheme of 
converting the district into a national park would meet. But 
when once the change had been effected, the landowners in the 
district would not be the worse, except prospectively. They 
Would not be able to do anything that they have not done here- 
tofore ; but everything that they have done heretofore they would 
be able to do still. The single operation of the change would be 
to stereotype the existing order of things, to leave that enclosed 
Which is enclosed, that open which is open, that public which 
18 public, and that private which is private. No doubt, the 
destruction of these contingent rights would involve some com- 
pensation to the owners, but it would be very trifling, in com- 
Parison with the compensation that would be required if it 
Were proposed to take from them anything that they now 
enjoy. Deprive a man of a mansion and a park that has been 









in his family for centuries, and you take away something 
which to him may be all but priceless. Say to him that 
he must never turn his park into building land, and 
you forbid him merely to do what, unless he should 
be cursed with a spendthrift heir, he would never think 
of doing. So, again, if it were proposed to throw open the 
woods whieh are now consecrated to the production of phea- 
sants, the owner might feel that his property no longer 
possessed the quality for which he chiefly valued it. But if he 
were merely forbidden to shut up woods in which the passer- 
by is now permitted to roam at will, in order to breed more 
pheasants, the quality which the property would lose would be 
something purely contingent and future. The basis, therefore, 
on which compensation must be calculated would be altogether 
different from that which must be taken in the case of an 
extinction of actual and long-exercised rights. We do not say 
that the plan could be carried out without cost or without 
difficulty. But when it is considered how impossible it will be 
to preserve some of the most beautiful districts in England at 
any less expenditure, whether of money or trouble, and how 
great the loss of these districts will be to the next generation 
of Englishmen, we feel that some strong effort should be made 
to keep them, and that the best chance of making it to good 
purpose must be looked for in the direction which has now 
been indicated. 








MORAL SCAVENGERING. 


T is difficult to look upon the method by which James 
Carey brought the murderers of Lord Frederick Cavendish 

to justice, and by which the Irishman O’Donnell has now assas- 
sinated Carey, as anything but one of moral scavengering. 
There appear to be human beings, and not a few of them, who 
discharge no purpose more beneficent than that of removing the 
moral offal with which human society is loaded. As it appears 
to be a law of nature that wherever there is a good deal of 
carrion, there there are either dogs or birds to do the work of 
scavengers in clearing away that carrion, so it appears to be 
also a law of human nature that wherever there is much moral 
carrion, there, too, there will be creatures of some kind whose 
nature impels them to make away with that carrion. Thus, 
where there are assassins in plenty there are sure to be 
spies in plenty, and where there are spies in plenty 
there are pretty sure to be assassins in plenty; and the 
one set prey upon the other, to the temporary relief, though 
not, certainly, to the permanent relief of mankind,—for 
spies, though they bring assassins to justice, do not do any- 
thing to render the spirit of the assassin less frequent,—rather, 
indeed, to stimulate it into activity, so far as they themselves 
are concerned ; and assassins, though they destroy the spies, do 
not do anything to extinguish the spirit of the informer, for they 
intensify that temper of cowardice and fear in which the spirit 
of the informer is most successfully bred. It will never be by 
moral scavengers like James Carey and his murderer that either 
the bloodthirsty vindictiveness, or the mean and craven cunning, 
of our day will be eradicated. Courage will never take the place 
of cowardice in any people amongst whom assassination is com- 
mon; and without a popular diffusion of courage, the spy will 
never disappear. Nor will the habit of assassination disappear till 
the popular feeling which resents this covert mode of attacking 
enemies, and marks out those who use it for execration, becomes 
more widely spread. Scavengers afford a temporary relief to the 
inhabitants of a country where carrion is plentiful, but they do 
not remove the causes of that wide-spread moral putridity. Still, 
we may fairly say that they are useful, up toa certain point. The 
desperate moral evils which lead to the prevalence of assassina- 
tion would be in danger of indefinite expansion, if they were 
not necessarily accompanied by the fear of treachery; and the 
desperate moral evils which lead to treachery would be almost 
intolerable, if they were not limited by the moral loathing that 
leads to assassination. The two evils,—dreadful as each of them 
is,—reciprocally impose a certain limit on each other, without 
which they might spread almost indefinitely. The fear felt of the 
James Careys of life is almost the only fear to which ruffians like 
Brady seem to be in any degree amenable; and the fear felt of 
avengers like O’Donnell is almost the only fear to which hypo. 
crites like Carey seem to be inany degree amenable. These two 
almost intolerable evils certainly tend to limit each other, 
though not in any degree to extinguish each other; they limit 
the natural expansiveness by which bloody passions seem pos- 
sessed on the one hand, and by which treachery breeds treachery 
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on the other. If the spirit of murder did not fear betrayal, we 
hardly know where it would stop. And if the universal distrust 
diffused by hypocritical pretences did not fear the knife, we hardly 
know how far it might not be able to eat its corrupt way into the 
very heart of society. 

It seems a paradox to say that the Careys of society limit the 
number of Bradys, and the O’Donnells of society the number of 
Careys, and yet to say in the same breath, as we have done, that 
the spirit which renders the one set of evils possible, breeds 
directly the other set of evils. But it is only the sort of paradox 
of which life is made up. It is true, for instance, that prisons 
and the use of them are a very real limit on violence; and it is 
also true that the violence which is bred by the tyrannical dis- 
position to make an over-use of prisons, has a very decided ten- 
dency to render that over-use of them less likely. Nevertheless, 
the redundance of vivlence leads directly to the use of Bastilles, 
and the redundance of Bastilles leads directly to the use of 
violence. Evil generates evil, even though the evil generated 
may limit the evil which generates it, just as a bottle may be so 
full of water that when you turn it upside down the water will 
not flow out. There is really no manner of doubt that the pre- 
valence of people like Brady engenders the spy; and there is 
no manner of doubt that the prevalence of spies engenders 
assassins like O’Donnell; and yet, true as this is, it is also true 
that the existence of traitors in countries of violence prevents the 
rapid increase of violence which might otherwise take place, and 
that the existence of men of violence in a country of traitors 
prevents the rapid increase of traitors which might otherwise 
take place. The assassin produces the spy but also intimidates 
him; and so puts a limit to the number of spies. The spy pro- 
duces the assassin, but also intimidates him, and so puts a 
limit to the number of assassins. There is no paradox, except 
the paradox which accompanies almost every kind of life, 
in saying that while evil generates evil, it is also merci- 
fully ordered that these reciprocally-produced evils limit 
each other’s growth, and so provide a breathing-space, as 
it were, during which those who abhor both evils equally, 
may look for, and perhaps find, a partial remedy. Moral 
scavengers are no remedies for putridity ; but they may prevent 
that enormous and rapid increase of putridity which would take 
place if evils only generated each other, and did not also to 
some extent interfere with and put fetters on each others’ 
growth. If the kingdom of evil were not necessarily divided 
against itself, its prospects of final victory would be even more 
threatening than they are. 

That evils which breed evils should, nevertheless, tend to 
limit the spread of the very evils they breed, is the one feature 
in evil which distinguishes it from good. True good does not in- 
terfere with and limit good, as evil interferes with and limits evil. 
Genuine goodheartedness, the absence of suspicion, like Lord 
Frederick Cavendish’s, may now and then offer the opportunity 
for an act of deep guilt; but it never engenders the spirit of guilt, 
as violence causes treachery and treachery causes violence. On 
the contrary, good-will fosters genuine trust, and genuine trust 
fosters good-will. There is no mutually limiting element about 
the virtues of men, as there is about their sins. Luckily for us, 
ene vice is often the scourge as well as the parent of another 
vice; but one virtue is always the parent, and the parent only, 
of other virtues. Doubtless, we may find philanthropy breed- 
ing cynicism, but then the philanthropy which breeds cynicism 
is sure to bea spurious philanthropy, something which, while it 
professes to love the race at large, is heartless enough to in- 
dividuals. Evil interferes with and embarrasses evil, as good 
never interferes with and embarrasses good. Evils are always 
devouring each other’s offspring, like the Gods of heathen fable 

but then these reciprocal voracities never result in much real 
good, but only at most in the limitation of evil. Carey is no 
remedy for Brady, nor O’Donnell for Carey. To get any 
remedy for such monster evils, we must try and inspire the 
mutual good-will which renders the assassin hateful, and the 
hearty trust which renders the spy still more hateful. That 
was what Lord Frederick Cavendish went to Ireland to do, and 
fell in the hope of doing. We may recognise with thankfulness 
that the worst types of evil limit, even while they generate, each 
other; but they never vemedy each other. For a remedy of any 
kind, we must sow germs of good, and not of evil. Those are 


the only scavengers which turn rottenness into health, and 
never turn health into rottenness. 
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WILLS versus CROMWELL. 
R. WILLS’S drama of Charles I. was, thanks in great 
part to Mr. Irving, a remarkable success. By maki 

Cromwell appear a vulgar and canting ruffian, and Charles J, 
as not only a hero and a martyr, but also a modern gentleman, 
with superior manners and a melancholy smile, a contrast jg 
produced which gives rise to some exceedingly dramatic situa. 
tions. This method of treatment was admirably adapted for 
the respectable audiences which wept nightly over the kingly 
griefs, and when to the emotions of sentimental loyalty 
were added those of the domestic hearth caused by the 
farewell scene between Charles and his children, the triumph 
of the dramatist was complete. Nor was the triumph an 
illegitimate one. From the days when Sophocles and Euripides 
moulded the popular legends to suit their own views of dramatic 
necessity, the dramatist, like the novelist, has always been 
allowed a poetic licence in dealing with the personages and 
events of legend and history. So long as the main features are 
preserved, so long as Achilles is “impiger, iracundus, inexora. 
bilis, acer,” and so long as Medea is fierce and Orestes sad, no 
one can complain. Nor, so long as there is some traditional 
authority for a particular dramatic view of people and thingy 
historical, can the historian object. 

Now, there is no denying that there is a traditional view of 
Charles and Cromwell which justifies Mr. Wills’s treatment, 
It is the view of the Restoration and the historian of the time of 
the third George, suited to the prejudices and passions of the 
period in which it was put together. But when Mr. Wills is 
brought to book, and contends not merely that he was justified 
as a dramatist in the method of treatment he adopted, but that he 
was right historically, he leaves himself at the mercy of hostile 
criticism. In a long letter to the Z'imes, last week, he was 
impelled by some evil genius to leave the fortress of dramatic 
fitness and venture out into the open field of historic fact, and 
to give chapter and verse in support of his contention. As the 
character of Cromwell does, in fact, involve more or less that 
of the great bulk of the English nation at that time, it is just 
as well to show that the series of libels put forward by Mr. 
Wills are not, as he alleges in his defence, true in substance and 
in fact. 

The greater part of the references given by him may beat 
once dismissed. Hallam, Godwin, and Mr. Jesse are only second. 
hand authorities, whose opinions must be taken for what they 
are worth, and would be easily out-balanced by quotations from 
Carlyle or Gardiner, or Mr. J. A. Picton, Cromwell's latest 
biographer. They deal mainly with such points as Cromwell's 
hypocrisy and tyranny. Of the latter, the only instances cited 
are the establishment of the Major-Generals, and a general com: 
plaint by that staunch Republican, Ludlow. Now, the division 
of the country into Major-Generalships undoubtedly showed 
that it was on the brink of military despotism. But it is to be 
noted that the civil authorities were not superseded, that the 
Generals were sent out for purely military purposes, namely, to 
repress any further attempts at Royalist risings like the very 
serious one which they had just put down, and that they had 
no general powers of government. Still, no doubt, the measure 
was wholly “unconstitutional,” and was justifiable solely as 
a means of stopping, as it did stop, further civil war. 
But a measure taken in time of revolution which is unconstita- 
tional is not necessarily tyrannical. “Tyranny,” in English, 
whatever it may have done in Greek, implies cruelty, unneces 
sary cruelty, unnecessary arbitrariness and harshness. No one 
has contended that, in England at least, Cromwell’s govern 
ment was cruel, and the general acquiescence in it, and Crom 
well’s many attempts to put it and keep it on a constitutional 
footing, are sufficient evidence that it was not unnecessarily 
harsh, nor, in intention at least, wholly arbitrary. 

The charge of hypocrisy is one which it is only less difficult 
to disprove than to prove. Itis chiefly founded on the fact that 
Cromwell was given to praying, that he gave thanks to God for 
his victories, and generally “made Him his journeyman.” But 
this is common, especially in times of fighting. Even at the 
outbreak of the Franco-German war, both the Emperor and 
the King appealed to the God of Battles, and Te Deums are 4 
recognised method of celebrating victories. Moreover, if the 
frequent use of prayer and the name of God is a proof 
hypocrisy, then was Charles equally a hypocrite. Witness 

Sir Philip Warwick, whom Mr. Wills has himself put into the 
box :— His exercises of religion were most exemplary. . «+*' 
Every morning and evening he spent some time in private 
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meditation, and through the whole week ......- never failed 
before he sat down to dinner to have part of the Liturgy 
read unto him and his menial servants, were he never so hungry, 
or so late in, &c.” At all events, it must be allowed in 

Cromwell's favour that he began to be pious before his piety 
could have begun to be useful, when he Was tithe-lessee to the 

Dean and Chapter of Ely; and that his piety once led him, 

according to another of Mr. Wills’s wituesses, Heath, to 

return £20 which he had won at play in his less pious days. 

But the main charge against Cromwell (which is made a turn- 
ing-point in the play) is that he negotiated with the King to be 

made Earl of Essex, and on the King’s refusal vowed his death. 

The sole authority for this is a statement by Mr. Jesse that 
there “is a well-known tradition” to that effect, and a quota- 

tion from James Heath, on which, of course, that tradition is 

founded. This personage is the author of what Carlyle calls 
4g little, brown, lying book,” or pamphlet, entitled “ Flagellum,” 
published in 1663, when the “White Terror” and the 
gallows were in full swing, and judicial murders, like that of 

Sir Henry Vane, were being daily perpetrated; while the 
ionoble vengeance of the Stuarts and their hangers-on vented 
itself even on the dead,—not only on the dead bodies of Crom- 
svell and Ireton and the hero Blake, but even on the dead body 
of Cromwell’s poor old mother. This “ Flagellum” has never 
been publicly and thoroughly flagellated as it deserves to be. 
Tt is a tissue of ludicrous lies and palpable absurdities, and it 
would be about as rational to adopt the story told by a 
“drank and incapable” of the conduct of the policeman who 

took him up, as it would to believe its evidence against Cromwell. 

Here is a sketch of Cromwell’s early life, gathered from its 
veracious pages. He was a notorious “ apple dragon,” or robber 
of orchards, as a boy; “ from this he passed into another more 
manly theft, the robbing of deve-houses.” He was whipped, by 

his father’s order, for dreaming he should be King of England. 

“There was none so infamed for drinking, wenching, and the 

like outrages, as this young Tarquin.” He was accordingly 
sent to Lincoln’s Inn, “under pretence of his studying the 
law” (a pretence which a good many other young squires before 
and since have been under), but there “found law so contrary 
to his loose and libertine spirit that ...... he spent his time 
in an inward spight, which for that space exceeded the enormous 
extravagance of his former vitiousnesse.” Then he became 
pious (of course, hypocritically), and when he set up farming, 
used to ‘continue prayers with the farm labourers so long, that 
it was nine o'clock in the morning before they began their 
work.” The effect of this was remarkable. ‘The ploughmen, 
‘seeing this zeal of their master, which dispensed with the profit- 
able and most commodious part of the day for their labour, 
thought they might borrow the other part of it for their plea- 
sure, and therefore they commonly went to the plough with 
a pack of cards in their pockets, and having turned up 
two or three furrows, set themselves down to game till 
dinner-time, when they returned to the second part of their 
devotion,” with the result that “scarce half a crop ever 
reared itself upon his grounds;” and so forth. Surely, Mr. 
Wills can never have looked inside the book he quotes, or he 
would not in cold-blood cite the “banalities” of “Carrion” 
Heath as an authority. How well he deserves the epithet of 
“Carrion,” we cannot soil these pages by showing. Suffice it 
to refer to the passage where the young Oliver is ducked for 
misbehaviour at his uncle’s house, and his details of old Oliver’s 
death, when his body was “ so full of corruption” that they were 
“forced to bury him out of hand,” and the grand lying-in-state 
which he describes was, in consequence, that of a sham corpse. 
But we may reject at once and for ever a tradition which is 
taken from such a polluted hand as that of Mr. James Heath, 
Sometime student (to his shame be it spoken) of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

The other chief instance of treachery and duplicity 
‘towards Charles urged by Mr. Wills is found in “his cruel 
wiles to lure away the King to Carisbrook...... detailed 
in Sir Philip Warwick’s Memoirs of the reign, 1702.” Now, 
again, one is tempted to ask whether Mr. Wills has ever 
read the book he refers to, because, if so, he must have 
been m a trance with his eyes not open, but shut. 
Sir Philip, who, though a vehement Royalist, is at least a 
gentleman, does not give the smallest countenance to the story 
that Charles was lured to Carisbrooke by Cromwell. He does, 
indeed, imply that Cromwell frightened him away from Hampton 


that he could not “ withstand the torrent of the agitators,” who 
“were like to seize upon his Majestie and murder him.” But 
he distinctly says, ‘‘It came not within my knowledge who gave 
the counsell for his flight, or what was resolved about it,” 
though he was told of the project before it was executed; but 
“T could not concur for his making a mean (since it was like to 
be a dangerous) flight.” But “being carried off by Mr. John 
Ashburnham, Sir John Berkeley, and Mr. William Legg onely, 
the next wee heard of him was that he was in Carisbrook 
Castle.” The King himself told him he did not think he had 
been betrayed,and Warwick says:—‘If it be lawfull to conjecture 
reratetaes the choosing this place did not arise from a beleife 
either of the King or Mr. Ashburnham in the Governour, but from 
the failing of some ship there [viz., at Southampton] expected. 
His Majesty...... like a sick man, was willing to change his 
bed, and see whether it would better his condition. But that, when 
he was out of their hands, he should freely put himself into their 
power again, this, as it has heretofore bin my amazement, 
now requires my silence.” Berkeley and Ashburnham, in their 
respective accounts of the episode, try to throw the blame on 
each other ; but neither says that the other was a traitor, and 
Lord Clarendon comes to the conclusion that they were both 
honest, and says that the King never thought there was 
any treachery about it. He hints, indeed, that the King and 
his servants were outwitted by Cromwell, though how that 
could be he does not attempt to show, nor is it easy to see how 
Cromwell could have been benefited by the King’s flight, nor what 
security he could have had that it would not erd in the King’s 
getting away altogether. There is, on the other hand, no doubt 
that Charles was then playing a double, or rather a treble 
game, trying to play off the Army against Parliament, and the 
Scots against both, and this flight was probably the gamester’s 
throw to get rid of all three. 

There is not space to follow Mr. Wills into his other charges 
of bravado, of cruelty, of vandalism, and even of avarice. The 
last is quite a novel accusation, and is easily refuted. The true 
story of the Marquis of Worcester’s estates is that Cromwell 
was voted a sum of money amounting to £1,680 a year out of 
them, in recognition of his services, and in a few months after- 
wards he gave £1,000 a year of it to Parliament, for the war 
in Ireland. If he shared the Duke of Buckingham’s estates, 
he shared them with Lord Fairfax, who became the Duke’s 
father-in-law, and equally should share the charge of rapacity. 
But it is the same throughout. What Cromwell did was done 
also by Fairfax, up to the King’s execution. It is impossible to 
suppose that the friend of Hampden and of Fairfax was a mere 
canting vulgarian, or that such a character would ever have 
commanded the confidence and respect of the party and the 
majority of the nation. Those who fix this character on Crom- 
well do so by looking to after-events, and fail into the logical 
fallacy of post hoc, ergo propter hoc. Because Cromwell was 
driven by circumstances to assist in the execution of Charles, 
and afterwards to take his place on the throne, it is assumed 
that he always had these objects before him. But in real life, 
and especially in times of revolution, people do not form these 
deep designs. They meet the needs of the moment, and are 
thankful if they can keep their own heads above water. That 
Cromwell was an enthusiast no one can doubt, and that, like 
many men, enthusiasts and others than enthusiasts, he thought 
his own views, and perhaps his own interests, coincided with 
those of God and Fatherland, may perhaps be conceded. But it 
is time that all sensible people gave the go-by to “ Carrion” 
Heath, and his foolish slanders. 





MIRAGE—MENTAL AND PHYSICAL. 
E believe that the phenomena of Mirage, or Fata 

Morgana, as they are seen in the Desert, are well known 
to be due not to mere illusion, but to the displaced images of 
real objects, which, by reflection from some well-defined stratum 
of the atmosphere, are transported some scores or hundreds of 
miles from the place of the originals to which they owe their 
existence. An admirable description of a mirage of this kind is 
given in the August Cornhill, the writer, who seems to lay 
the foundation at least of his tale in fact, stating that at a 
certain solitary telegraph station on the Red Sea, which he calls 
Um el Jemal, the occupants of the station used to see for fifty 
minutes at a time, and repeatedly from day to day, a mirage of 
the same remarkable building, “an ancient building of great 
size, castellated, with a broad terrace before its massive gateway.” 








Court, by pretending (what after events proved to be the fact) 


Wahabees were seen walking in numbers along the terrace, so that 
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the observer felt sure that, wherever the castle might be, it was 
acentre of Wahabee revolt. By copying the scene as itappeared in 
the mirage, and inquiring of travellers, one of the telegraph clerks 
at length learnt where the castle was situated, and found out that 
it was, as he had conjectured from the character of the constantly 
recurring vision, one of the secret centres of Wahabee conspiracy. 
It is represented that not the castle only, but the particular per- 
sons frequenting the castle, could be seen so clearly in this magic 
mirror provided by the strange conditions of the atmosphere, as 
to be recognised and rendered quite familiar to the inhabitants 
of this little lonely telegraph post on the Red Sea, distant, 
apparently, some hundreds of miles away. Whether the 
phenomena of the mirage are really so vivid as this, that you 
can see the images of what happens at so great a distance as if 
it were close at hand, we do not profess to know, though the 
writer of this paper evidently means so to represent it. We 
should have thought that would have been possible only if the 
atmosphere could furnish telescopic apparatus to magnify the 
reflected image, as well as reflecting surfaces by theaid of which 
to alter and falsify its apparent locality. But be this as it may, 
there seems to be no doubt that in special localities the desert 
does present lively pictures of all sorts of distant scenes, some- 
times curiously blended together, and sometimes topsy-turvy. 
Caravans which are not within some scores of miles of the place 
will apparently pass through it, sometimes in regular order, 
sometimes with both men and camels marching on their heads. 
Ships-of-war—probably on the Red Sea—will appear to sail 
through the desert, side by side with these caravans, so that the 
mirage grotesquely collects together, like the sheet on which a 
magic-lantern is displayed, the most ill-assorted collection of 
images from the real world, and unites them in places where 
they are quite inconsistent with each other. 

Now, it has struck us, in reading the account of some very 
curious experiments just issued by the “ Society for Psychical 
Research,” that there is a curious analogy between the 
physical phenomena of mirage as seen in the Desert, and 
the mental phenomena of what the Society call “ thought- 
transference.” In the former case, we suppose, the reflection 
is the result of well-known physical laws; in the latter 
case, the reflection which appears to take place between 
mind and mind is the result of very imperfectly known 
mental laws ; but none the less, there is a frequent illustration 
of that curious inversion or topsy-turvyness in the image which 
seems to be so often observed in the physical reflection of the 
mirage, and which in that case is, of course, a very ordinary 
consequence of the same law which makes the left side of the 
face in a plain mirror appear to be the right side, and the right 
side appear as the left. But we should by no means expect 
that mental reflection would be subject to any sort of inversion 
of the same kind, and yet it often appears to be so, though by 
no means uniformly, Thus, in the curious experiments recorded 
by Mr. Gurney and Mr. Myers, on the transference of Mr. 
Blackburn’s thoughts to the mind of Mr. G. A. Smith, who 
is described as a young mesmerist living at Brighton, 
we have many instances of this inversion, though many, 
too, where, as also in the case of the mirage, there is no such 
inversion. We will give the record of one set of experi- 
ments asa whole. It is only in the last paragraph that the 
account of this curious inversion occurs :— 


“ BRIGHCON EXPERIMENTS. 


In the last Report (p. 63), a letter is quoted from Mr. Blackburn, 
of Brighton, who is now an associate of our Society, and who is a 
very painstaking end accurate observer, to the effect that he had 
obtained remarkable results in thought-reading, or will-impression, 
with a Mr. G. A. Sinith, a young mesmerist living at Brighton. 

We entered into correspondence with Mr. Blackburn, who there- 
upon took the trouble to send us a paper recording in detail his 
experiments with Mr. Smith. These statements appeared to be so 
carefully made, that two of our number, Mr. Myers and Mr. Gurney 
(Mr. Barrett being unable to go at the time), arranged to pay a visit 
to Brighton, personally to investigate the joint experiments of Mr. 
Blackburn and Mr. Smith. These gentlemen most obligingly placed 
themselves at our service, and a series of trials were made in our own 
lodgings at Brighton. The results of these trials give us the most 
important and valuable insight into the manner of the mental transfer 
of a picture which we have yet obtained. 

Mr. Blackburn has frequently practised thought-reading with Mr. 
Smith; but at the time when our first experiments were made, he 
had been accustomed to hold Mr. Smith’s hand, or touch his fore- 
head, with a view to communicating the impression. No unconscious 
pressure, however, could have communicated to the subject the 
definite words and pictures enumerated below. Though some of the 
early experiments are not striking, we prefer to give the whole series, 
that a due estimate may be formed of the chances against mere 
coincidence as an explanation, 





mri 
EXPERIMENTS MADE AT OUR OWN Rooms, Bricuton, Decemarg 
38RD, 1882.—Present : Mr. Edmund Gurney, Mr. F. W. H. Mye i 
Douglas Blackburn, hereafter called B., and Mr. G. A. Smith, here. 
after called S. 
S. was blindfolded at his own wish to aid in concentration, ang 
during the experiment sat with his back turned to the experimenteng, 
B. holds 8.’s band, and asks him to name a colour, written down 
by one of us and shown to B. It is needless to say the strictest, 
silence was preserved during each experiment.* 


COLOUR SELECTED, ANSWER. 
BS pts T= GAB 6s civessssvesees . Gilt, colour of picture-frame, 
», 2.—Light wood ......... Dark brown, slaty. 
», 3.—Crimson ........ ... Fiery-looking, red. 
59; MMMM voce sscneonnceen Dark, black. 
3, 9.—Oxford blue........ . Yellow, grey, blue. 
» 6.—White ............... Green, white. 
9) 7—Orange...........0008 Reddish brown. 
|. are . lam tired, and see nothing, 


After a rest, numbers were then tried in the same way. 


NUMBER SELECTED, ANSWER. 
Expt. 9.— 35 34 
> 48 58 
» il— 7 7 


Several trials of colours and numbers were now made with 8, ang 
B. in separate rooms, which failed. Names were next tried, written 
down and shown to B., who then took S.’s hand as before. There 
was, as usual, no sound nor movement of the lips on the part of any 
one :— 


NAME CHOSEN, ANSWER, 
Expt. 12.— Barnard Harland, Barnard. 
» 13.— Bellairs Humphreys, Ben Nevis, Benarig, 
9 14.— Johnson Jobson, Johnson. 
» 15.— Regent Street Rembrandt Steeth, Regent Street,. 
Two names were then tried without any contact, as follows :— 
NAME CHOSEN. ANSWER. 
Expt. 16.— Hobhouse Hunter. 
» LI— Black Drake, Blake. 


Contact between S. and B. was now resumed by our express desire, 
as the increased effort of concentration, needed when there was no. 
contact, brought on neuralgia in B. :— 


NAME CHOSEN, ANSWER, 
Expt. 18.— Queen Anne Queechy, Queen. 
» 19— Wissenschaft Wissie, Wissenaft. 


As B. was ignorant of German, he mentally represented the wort 
“ Wissenschaft’ in English fashion. 


Pains were then experimented on. One of us held a sofa cushion 
close before S.’s face, so that vision of anything on the other side of 
it was absolutely impossible (he was also blindfolded) ; and the other 
pinched or otherwise hurt B., who sat opposite S., holding his out 
stretched hand. S. in each case localised the pain in his own person,. 
after it had been kept up pretty severely upon B.’s person for a time 
varying from one to two minutes. 


PART RENDERED PAINFUL. ANSWER (by pointing). 
Expt. 20.— Left upper arm Left upper arm. 
» 2l— Lobe of right ear Lobe of right ear. 
» 22.— Hair on top of head Hair on top of head. 
» 23.— Left knee Left knee. 


These experiments were very striking in the accuracy of the indi- 
cations given by S. This form of transmission of sensations might 
with advantage be more widely attempted. 

We next drew a series of diagrams of a simple geometrical kind, 
which were placed behind §., so that B. couldsee them. S. described 
them in each case correctly, except that he generally reversed them, 
seeing the upper side of the diagram downward, the right hand side 
to the left, &c.” 


One of the experiments last named was this,—a grotesque 
Aunt Sally figure was drawn upside down, and so shown to Mr. 
Blackburn. Mr. Smith, in describing it, said,—“ I see a sort of 
circle, a stick with a lump at the top, an Aunt-Sally sort of 
thing.” And subsequently, when they experimented for the 
express purpose of finding out whether there were any such law 
of inversion, it was discovered that laterally the arrow was Il- 
verted as often as not, though when placed vertically it was 
almost always rightly described :— 


“ We have now to describe some experiments which were undertaken 
to test whether the mental inversion of the object that had beep 
noticed in some of the early trials was accidental or otherwise. Mr. 
Smith, having beer. carefully blindfolded, sat with his back to us, 
a darkened room—some heavy opaque curtains being between bim 
and us. An arrow having been drawn on a sheet of white paper, it 
was held by one of us in sight of Mr. Blackburn, who remained in out 
presence, and sat facing the same way as Mr. Smith. In answer to 
the query, ‘ How is the arrow pointing ?’ spoken by one of the Com- 
mittee in a uniform tone of voice, Mr. Smith called out the direction 
as he mentally perceived it. We turned the arrow noiselessly, 
at random, in different directions, and noted the following series 
replies :— 

——— 





* Nothing was said when S. named the colour, and where more than one colour 
is mentioned, he gave the colours successively without fresh question, 
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Oe 
PosITION AS TrvE PosiTIon | POSITION AS 

20 —— STaTED BY SMITH. or ARROW. =‘ |STATED BY SMITH. 
oainting up: | Pointing up. § 22. P’nt'g-torizht: |Pointing to right. 
1. Po! to uh: » toright. § 23. »  toleft: i to lft. 
2 down: Pa down, § 24. » to left: pa to right. 
3» to right : » toright. 9:5. me up: ee uD. 
& oo” up: re up. $26. ,, down : ” down. 
. ” — to left 9» toright. 227. ,, up : a up. 
a ae up: of up. § 28. <i up: Ey n°. 
2» up: : a up. § 29. »  toleft: s to Jet. 
. wd up: pa up. 730. ,, toright: ve to left. 
0. . down : a dow. | 31. és ap: va up. 
= ” — to left: ne dewn. }.32. ,, torght: a“ down. 
& ” to left: ne down. [33.  ,,_ to right: to left. 
q up: 2 up. 9 34. oo Geen: oa cown. 
14, to right 9” to left. 935. aa up: pe _ up. 
b ,,_toright » toright. J56.  ,, toright: » to right. 
16. . up: a up. § 37. a cown : pe down. 
17. . up: in up. [33. ,, toleft: Bs own. 
18. es up: Pe up, $33. 4, up: » to right. 
19. »  toleft » toright. | 40. » down: ‘a to rizht. 
#. |», toright: »  toleft. $4). ,, toright: » to right. 
, down: 9 down. § 42. pa up: | - up. 








After the 37th trial, Mr. Blackburn was obliged to leave; but we 
continued the experiments, one or two of the Committee taking Mr. 
Blackburn’s place, and with fair success. Counting these last, we 
made in all 42 trials. In these the arrow was held in a perpendicular 
position, up or down, 23 times; and of these cases 20 were guessed 
rightly,3 wrongly. It was held in a horizontal position, right or left, 
19 times; and of these cases 7 guessed rightly, 12 wrongly. The 
three wrovg guesses when the arrow was ina perpendicular position 
occurred after Mr. Blackburn had left us; and in these cases the 
error was not one of inversion. Of the 12 wrong guesses, when the 
arrow was held horizontally, 8 were lateral inversions of the position 
of the arrow, as if it were seen iu a mirror.” 

Thus, while, as in the case of the mirage, the pictures are 
frequently seen as they would ordinarily be seen by human 
eyes, they are often, as in the case of the mirage, more or less 
inverted images, “ as if seen in a mirror,” as the Committee them- 
selves describe it. We call attention to this partly because it 
bears on the so-called brain-wave theory, and seems to show 
that the transmitted thought is not—in this case, at least—the 
mere result of a nerve-motion set up in one mind by sympathy 
with the other, as a vibration in a tuning-fork will be set up if 
it is placed in the neighbourhood of a vibrating tuning-fork of 
appropriate length. If that were the explanation, there could 
be no inversion between right and left, top and bottom; what 
Mr. Blackburn had imaged to himself as on the right, Mr. Smith 
would have seen also as on the right, and what Mr. Blackburn 
had imaged to himself as uppermost, Mr. Smith would not 
have imaged to himself as undermost. It is clear, however, 
that no inversion of the kind took place where the question was 
of the seat of pain,—the left arm was distinguished as the 
deft arm, and the right ear as the right ear; yet, when 
it became a question of describing a drawing, it often seemed 
as if Mr. Smith had been gazing at an inverted image of 
what Mr. Blackburn saw. Was what he saw a mental mirage 
in any true sense? If so, there would be a real analogy 
between the laws of reflection, which so often give an in- 
verted image in the case of a mirage, and the law of thought- 
transference, which so often turns right into left and left 
into right in the transference. That there is something 
corresponding to the mirage of the desert, in the vision 
which some people scem to gain into the scenery of the 
minds of others, these curious investigations of the Society 
for Psychical Research appear to show. And the Society will 
do well to take particular note of the cases in which these 
Strange inversions appear,—for in them it is quite possible that 
they may find some key to the éonnection between the physical 
and the mental laws so closely associated in our lives. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae 
LORD CLIVE’S DEATH. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—In reference to the doubts in last week’s Spectutor as to 
the circumstances of Lord Clive’s death, permit me to say that 
the accounts derived from those present leave no doubt that he 
died by his own hand. 

His old Indian secretary and devoted friend, Henry Strachey, 
Mrs. Strachey, and Miss Ducarel, were in the house at the 
time. Lord Clive got up from the card-table and left the room. 
Not returning, Mr, Strachey said to his wife, “ You had better 
go and see where my lord is.” She went out, and found him 
lying with his throat cut with a penknife. She told the story to 
her son (my uncle), the late Sir Henry Strachey, in all its 
details, and I have heard him repeat it more than once. His 
father, he said, could never bear to refer to the subject. When 
Mr. Gleig’s “ Life” came out, Sir Henry Strachey pointed out 
to me some details of the account of Lord Clive’s death which 








did not agree with those he had heard from his mother. And 
from this I infer that Mr. Gleig derived his information from 
the Ducarel family, and not from ours. } 

My uncle, who had the fullest means of knowing the facts, 
always treated as absurd the notion that Clive was haunted by 
remorse, or ever reproached himself for his political conduct in 
India or at home. Ina letter existing among our papers, Lord 
Clive writes:—“ How miserable is my condition! I have a 
disease which makes life insupportable, but which my doctors 
say will not shorten it one hour.” And this is the simple and 
sufficient explanation of his act. It surely argues a misappre- 
hension of Clive’s character—never ignoble in his ends, while 
hard and unscrupulous in his means—to fancy that he was a 
victim of remorse. His defence of himself in the House of 
Commons gives his own estimate of his career. If the great Ger- 
man who so much resembles Clive in character, as to ends and 
means, were to find life “ insupportable,” would any one suspect 
him of remorse ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sutton Court. Epwarp STRACHEY. 





THE RITUALISTS. 
[To THz Ep1ToR oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’} 

Sir,—A Steamboat Company hires the services of a Captain, 
giving him instructions where to proceed, &c. On taking charge, 
the captain touches at many other places, alters the service of 
the vessel entirely. Would he be allowed to defy dismissal, 
keep charge of the vessel for ten years, draw his wages and en- 
joy the credit of being captain of a fine ship under a good 
Company, and when at last the law prevailed, would he be 
looked on as a martyr ? 

That for a term of years a man can defy the judgments of an 
English Court of Law, deemed properly constituted by an im- 
mense majority of our law-abiding race, is a serious blow to law 
and order. I suppose no action takes place at law without both 
parties thinking themselves right. Consider the result, if a 
general revolt took place of all unsuccessful snitors, and an 
absolute refusal to abide by an adverse decision! The Clergy 
are citizens, The same law which they are called upon to obey 
gives their peculiar status (not spiritual) of parish priests in 
certain localities, aud recognises them as the representatives 
there of the English Church as by law established. ‘The amount 
of the stipend has nothing whatever to do with the question, 
nor has the love of the people, which a man of great self-denial, 
kindliness, and work is sure to win in time, let his belief be what 
it may. 

I am not advocating a cold, carelessly conducted service ; 
but conformity to law. If a change of law is desirable, 
agitate by all legitimate means. An attempted evasion of 
the consequences of open defiance is not a happy solution 
of the ditlicalty, whoever the originator of it may be. Free 
men have a perfect right to hold and express any opinion» 
and the world is eager to give credit for hard work and 
noble attempts to ameliorate the condition of the poor, and 
bring religion into their lives. But a society with rules is not 
to be compromised by the action of an agent who throws the 
rules to the winds, after having freely accepted them. Is free- 
dom all round to be swallowed ? Why, lately, your own excel- 
lent article on the state of the Protestant Church at Geneva 
shows clearly the result of freedom too freely applied. Are we 
prepared, for the sake of individual liberty, to throw true 
liberty away ? Are judgments to be defied? Is law to be turned 
into ridicule? The matter has now nothing whatever to do 
with religious belief or observances. It is just on the same foot- 
ing with a decision that a man owing another £1,000, and 
refusing to pay, must be sold up, and payment made. Success 
founded on the degradation of the law of England will, when 
false sentiment is stripped from it, be found to have been pur- 
chased at too dear a price.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuos. F. Coriys. 

[Analogies are apt to be deceptive, and Mr. Collins’s analogy 
is not conclusive against Mr. Mackonochie, who is in the position 
of a captain receiving two contradictory orders,—that of the 
Judicial Committee in the Westerton case, and that of the same 
tribunal in the Purchas case. He has chosen to obey the 
decision which is supported by grammar, history, and 
common-sense. Besides, Mr. Collins will probably soon learn 
that a Royal Commission presided over by the late and 
present Primates, and of which Lord Penzance himself is a 
member, has recommended the abolition both of the Judicial 
Committee in Ecclesizstical Causes, and of Lord Penzance’s 
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Court. Is not this an admission that there is good ground for 
dissatisfaction with those Courts ? It would, of course, be much 
more satisfactory if bad laws could be reformed without dis- 
obeying them. But it is, unfortunately, the experience of this 
country that resistance to bad laws is often the most effectual 
way of getting them amended. Mr. Collins also passes by the 
injustice of enforcing a very doubtful law, to say the least, 
against an unpopular minority, while the majority are supposed 
to break with impunity laws which are not doubtful at all. Does 
Mr. Collins himself strictly obey all the rubrics of the Prayer- 
book P—Ep. Spectator. ] 





DR. MAUDSLEY ON FREE-WILL. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—I was much surprised in reading Dr. Maudsley’s ex- 
planation of what he considers the illusion of Free-will in your 
columns, to see that he makes no allusion, apparently, to a 
previous attempt at the same achievement by the greatest 
English thinker who has yet appeared on the side of unbelief. 
Hume discovers the genesis of our notion of Free-will in the fact 
that causation being no objective reality, but a mere figment of 
the human intellect, men are obliged to make an exception of the 
only kind of causation of which they have direct consciousness. 
They say, e.7., that water must freeze, when the temperature falls 
below 32°, meaning nothing more than that it does freeze, and 
imagining some mystic bond, where experience shows them 
nothing but invariable sequence. But when they come to the 
causes of their own actions, they find there is no must in the 
case. Hence they invent a second mystic entity—moral freedom 
—to save them from the consequence of the first physical causa- 
tion, and remedy an imaginary rule by an exception which is 
equally imaginary,—a much more ingenious and subtle attempt, 
it appears to me, to explain away the primary convictions of our 
nature than that by which Hume’s successors seem inclined to 
replace it, and one which affords a tribute, by its failure, to the 
impossibility of the thing attempted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. 





DO DOGS UNDERSTAND OUR LANGUAGE? 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I think the question has been mooted in your columns as 
to whether dogs sometimes understand our language. A cir- 
cumstance that has just occurred leads me to think that it does 
happen, where they are highly organised and living much with 
their owners. While our family party were sitting over dessert, 
a cork jumped from an apollinaris-water bottle on the side- 
board. I took no notice at first, but after the conversation was 
ended, I got up and looked about for a few minutes, soon giving 
up the search. My brother asked what I was looking for, and I 
answered. I had no sooner sat down than our little dog crept 
from behind a piece of furniture, where she was reposing on the 
end of a rug, and went straight up to the cork, looking up at 
me and pointing to it with her nose. It was near me, but the 
shadow thrown by the table prevented my seeing it. She is a 
very nervous little fox-terrier, a most “ comfort-loving animal,” 
and spends her life with one or the other of us on my sofa, 
when her master is out, but hearing his voice at a great distance, 
and always attending to it.—I am, Sir &c., 
ANYTHING BUT A DoG-FANCIER. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To rue Epiror OF THE “* SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Pray, Sir, have the kindness to inform an admiring but 
perplexed reader of your article on M. de Lesseps how, at five a.m., 
and with the sun, therefore, in the east, a rainbow could stretch 
from east to west, seeing that a rainbow is always at right 
angles to a line drawn from it to the sun, and must at that 
hour have stretched from north to south P—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. C. C. 


[Our correspondent does not see that we are not responsible 
for the authenticity of M. de Lesseps’ vision. If it weve in- 
correctly described, so as to make the rainbow of good augury, 
so much the more evidence of the depth of the superstition in 
the mind of the man who so described it.—Ep. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 


—— = 
MR. JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S LATEST NOVELs 

To one who, like the present writer, is grateful to Mr, Julian 
Hawthorne for a large amount of peculiar but Very genuing 
intellectual pleasure, the task of reviewing his latest Dovel ig 
little less than painful. When we turn from such a book gy 
Garth to the three volumes of Dust, the change is go great that 
we feel not only bewildered, but almost shocked. The failure, 
of a very curious character. There is no falling-off in mere 
cleverness, or even in some of the qualities of genius which 4 
Hawthorne has never failed to manifest; indeed, there ay 
passages and chapters in Dust which, when surveyed apart from 
their surroundings, will stand the severe test of compari86n with 
some of the author’s best previous work; but there is a total 
absence of what may be called co-ordinating power ; the writer’, 
materials seem to be his masters, instead of his servants; and 
the work, as a whole, has the incoherence and inconsequentiality 
which are two of the most curious characteristics of dreams, 
Supposing it were possible for a man of genius to write a nove 
in some abnormal physical condition, such as somnambulisn, 
trance, or the mental exaltation produced by opium, jt 
would surely be a novel not unlike Dust, which leaye 
behind it the impression that its author, while retaining all his 
powers, has lost that conscious control over them which is 
essential to the production of coherent work. 

The severest manner of reviewing Dust would be simply to 
condense the story, and leave readers to do their own criticism; 
but this method, which is seldom fair, would in the present case 
be more unfair than ever, for it would only throw into relief the 
incredible absurdities of character and plot which, in the nove 
itself, may be partially hidden from less careful readers by un. 
doubted felicities of craftsmanship in matters of detail. It is, 
indeed, impossible to write intelligibly of the book without 
indicating to some extent the course of the story, but we shal) 
make such indication as slight as possible. Mr. Julian Havw- 
thorne is rather fond of enigmatical titles, and we hardly con. 
prehend the relevance of his latest one, even as explained by 
Herrick’s well-known couplet, upon the title-page :— 

“Only the actions of the jast 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

We suppose that the just man whose actions are thus to smell 
sweet and blossom is a certain Mr. Charles John Grantley, who 
is barbarously murdered, in the middle of the second volume, 
Grantley has been a partner in a celebrated banking-house, at 
the head of which was his bosom friend, Sir Francis Bendibow. 
Sir Francis was also the unknown proprietor of a notorious 
West-end gambling-house; and at a time when this establish- 
ment was suffering from a run of ill-luck, he drew so largely 
from the funds of the bank that its solvency was in deadly peril. 
Driven to despair, the banker confessed his delinquencies to his 
friend and partner, who at once offered to sacrifice his entire 
fortune to replace the money which had been abstracted; but, 
unfortunately, such a replacement seemed impossible without a 
betrayal of the fact that it had been irregularly withdrawn. 
How this difficulty was overcome must be described in the 
words of the confession which Mr. Julian Hawthorne puts into 
the mouth of the dying Sir Francis :— 

“ ¢1§ must become known, Frank,’ he said to me, ‘that the bank 
has been robbed by somebody. You are the bank, and it stands or 
falls with you. It won’t make so much difference about me. You 
may have what I’ve got, and I’ll leave the country. Let ’em think 
that I took it, and that you replaced it. I can make my own way 
somewhere else under another name; and the concern will be saved. 
Take care of my wife and child; it won’t do to take them with me, 
but maybe I can send for them after a bit. And do you let gambling 
alone for the future.’ ” 

It would be a waste of time to expose the glaring moral 
absurdities of this situation. It is, in the first place, absolutely 
incredible that a high-minded man such as Grantley i 
represented to have been should have made such an out 
rageous offer, and it is equally impossible that he could have 
had any feelings of friendship for a person whom he could 
imagine capable of accepting it. But the incredibility only 
begins here, for Dust is not consistent even in absurdity. The 
story opens with Grantley’s return to England, and his renewal of 
intercourse with Sir Francis Bendibow. The latter, without any 
reason for thinking that Grantley has become hostile to hi, 
but with every reason for believing the contrary, manifests 





* Dust. A Novel, By Julian Hawthorne. 3 vols. London : Chatto and Windos 
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extraordinary uneasiness lest his ex-partner should reveal some 
secret the nature of which has not yet transpired ; and, finally, 
after taking Grantley to dine with him at his country-house, 
sends his guest homeward along a lonely road, rides after him, 
and shoots him dead, wounding fatally at the same time his 
own son, who, by one of the extraordinary coincidences of which 
the book is full, has met Grautley a few minutes before the 
traitorous assassin makes his attack. It should be added that 
the situation is rendered still more wildly unintelligible by the 
fact that though the single object of the murder is to obtain pos- 
session of the letters relating to the affairs of twenty years back, 
which Grantley was known to carry with him, the murderer, as 
‘goon as his victim falls, rides away without making any attempt 
to secure the packet for which he has risked his neck. 

A plot of this kind is devoid not only of the vraisemblance of 
the true novel, but of the imaginative consistency which is de- 


‘manded by the wildest romance, but this defect sinks into 


insignificance beside the much graver defect of representing the 
action of Grantley as characterised by ideal nobility. In con- 
senting to act the réle of a felon in order to save a fraudulent 
gambler from roin, this just man is unjust to himself ; unjust to 
the wife and child whom he leaves with a disgraced name; 
unjust to the friends who have believed in him, and whose faith 
not only in one man, but in all men, must needs be shaken by 
his supposed fall ; unjust to the customers of the bank whom 
he commits to the tender mercies of a gambling robber, and 
unjust even to the wretch whom he has befriended, and 
whom he condemns to something worse than ruin,—a life 
which is one long lie. That Sir Francis Bendibow is a 
scoundrel, is plain enough, but that Grantley is, as represented 
here, the blameless victim of his rascality, is an assumption too 
outrageous to deceive the least thoughtful reader of Dust. 

We have already alluded to the extraordinary coincidences of 
which the book is full. Life undoubtedly has its coincidences, 
and art therefore may have them, too; but Mr. Julian Haw- 


-thorne piles them one upon another in a way that is neither 


life-like nor artistic. In the second chapter, three men, closely 
connected with each other, meet by perfect accident on the top 
ofa stage-coach. The coach is overturned, and while two of 
the three are walking away in company from the scene of the 
catastrophe, they are overtaken by a lady who is the friend of 
one, and the unknown daughter of the other. Walking a little 
further, they enter a strange house in search of lodgings, and 
discover that the proprietor is the widow of an officer who, on 
the field of Waterloo, has been tended in his dying moments by 
the younger of the two travellers; while the elder proves to be 
the son of a man to whom, in her younger days, the widow had 
been deeply attached. Four such coincidences are surely enough 
forawhole novel; but Mr. Julian Hawthorne presses them into one 
chapter, knowing that he has plenty more with which to sprinkle 
all the chapters that follow. Even some of the incidents which 
are not coincidences are quite as remarkable; but the climax 
of the author’s wild inventiveness is not reached until he makes 
the clever and cultivated Marquise Desmoines enter an obscure 
public-house in the East End, where she first drinks beer at 
the expense of a low highwayman, then suffers him to kiss her 
and promises him marriage, and on returning home to her 
mansion in the West, dresses herself gorgeously, and proceeds 
to commit suicide by the gratuitously unpleasant process of 
inhaling the flame of a lamp fed by some nameless poison. 

It will naturally be asked whether such a novel as this is 
worth the trouble of reading, and curiously enough, a negative 
answer cannot be returned. In Dust, Mr. Julian Hawthorne is 
undoubtedly at his worst, but he is Mr. Julian Hawthorne still. 
The book has powerful chapters, and graceful chapters, and 
chapters full of a charm which might be lengthily analysed, but 
cannot be briefly indicated. The story of the founding of the 
great banking-house of Bendibow Brothers, in the days of the 
South-Sea Bubble, is told admirably, with a restrained strength 
which we miss elsewhere ; and the sketch of the poem by which 
Philip Lancaster won fame and fortune is really a striking and 
arresting piece of imaginative work. Some of the conversa- 
tions, too, are very bright and piquant, and now and then a 
remark by the way comes home to us, in virtue of its happy 
insight or felicity of expression. Had Dust come from an un- 
known young author, we should, in spite of its absurdities, have 
called it promising ; coming as it does from Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne, we must call it bitterly disappointing; but it does not 
leave us without hope that he will return to his first standard, 


SCIENTIFIC LAWS AND CHRISTIANITY.* 

Tus is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on 
religion that we have read for a long time. Indeed, with the 
exception of Dr. Mozley’s University Sermons, we can recall no 
book of our time which showed such a power of restating the 
moral and practical truths of religion so as to make them take 
fresh hold of the mind and vividly impress the imagination. 
The author’s name is, we should think, new to the greater 
number of readers of such books, and there is, therefore, some 
danger of his work being overlooked. But we are convinced 
that no one who reads the papers entitled “ Biogenesis,” 
“Degeneration,” “ Eternal Life,” and “ Classification,” to say 
nothing of the others in this volume, will fail to recognise in 
Mr. Drummond a new and a powerful teacher, impressive 
both from the scientific calmness and accuracy of his view 
of law, and from the deep religious earnestness with which 
he traces the workings of law in the moral and spiritual 
sphere. Mr. Drummond’s object may be very shortly stated. 
He attempts to show how the same laws which science has 
discovered in the phenomena of Nature continue, and can 
be traced in the phenomena of the spiritual world; how such 
great principles as biogenesis,—the origination of life only 
out of what is already living,—not only by analogy, but identi- 
cally, govern the course of spiritual, as they have been proved to 
govern that of nataral phenomena. He takes, therefore, some 
of the chief laws of nature as they have been discovered and 
stated by evolutionists, and demonstrates their identity with 
those principles of Christianity which have hitherto been 
accepted on authority, but have never been reduced to law or 
compared with the laws of nature. Biogenesis becomes in 
religion regeneration ; spiritual death is want of correspondence ; 
eternal life is perfect correspondence with the spiritual en- 
vironment,—God; conformity to type is conformity to “the 
image of his Son.” These are some of the lines on which Mr. 
Drummond, with singular and convincing force, works out the 
continuity of law from the natural into the spiritual world. 

In general, writers who attempt to treat religion scientifically 
give us a very colourless sort of Christianity. They take the 
minimum of dogma as the basis of their system, and in par- 
ticular they invariably adopt those optimist theories of man’s 
capacity for good which are historically associated with the 
Pelagian heresy. So we did not expect to find much definite 
doctrine in Mr. Drummond’s book. It is very remarkable, how- 
ever, that his religion is by no means undogmatic; and what is 
more, his dogma is to a great extent that of the “stern, old- 
fashioned theology,” as he himself calls it. He finds in natural 
laws the warrant for the doctrines of eternal punishment, 
sudden conversion, regeneration, the generic distinction between 
the lost and the saved, the necessity of mortitication, the smal] 
number of the saved ; and perhaps the most striking thing about 
the book is the way in which one is led up to these, if we may 
so call them, most dogmatic dogmas, from principles which are 
drawn from Darwin, and Huxley, and Spencer. We do not wish 
to endorse all Mr. Drummond’s conclusions. Very possibly, and 
this is, no doubt, a weak point in the method, the same principles 
might, on further investigation or under different treatment, 
lead to the disproof of some of these dogmas ; but whoever tries 
to do this will have to reckon with Mr. Drummond’s arguments; 
and controvert his analogies. If the method is valid, Mr. 
Drummond's treatment of it has a very important claim on the 
attention of all who are inclined to sympathise with the modern 
developments of theology. 

We will take, as the best illustration of the force and penetra- 
tion with which familiar religious truths are handled by Mr. 
Drummond, the first paper, which is also the most important, 
“Biogenesis.” Starting from the now certain scientific doctrine 
of biogenesis, that “life can only come from the touch of life,” 
he shows that the same principle is laid down for the spiritual 
world by the doctrine of Regeneration. Between the orgunic 
and the inorganic worlds lies a great gulf :— 

“The passage from the mineral world to the plant or animal world 
is hermetically sealed on the mineral side. This inorganic world is 
staked off from the living world by barriers which have never yet 
been crossed from within. No change of substance, no modification 
of environment, no chemistry, no electricity, nor any form of energy, 
nor any evolution can endow any single atom of the mineral world 
with the attribute of life. Only by the bending-down into this dead 
world of sore living form can these dead atoms be gifted with the 


properties of vitality, without this preliminary contact with life, they 
remain fixed in the inorganic sphere for ever. It is a very mysterious 








and satisfy us in the future, as he has satisfied us in the past. 


* Na’ural Law in the Spiritual World. By Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E., F.G.S, 
London: Hodder and Stouglton. 
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Jaw which guards in this way the portals of the living world. And 
if there is one thing in Nature more worth pondering for its strange- 
ness it is the spectacle of this vast helpless world of the dead cut 
off from the living by the Law of Biogenesis, and denied for ever the 
possibility of resurrection within itself.” 

Just so in the spiritual world. “The passage from the natural 
world to the spiritual world is hermetically sealed on the natural 
side.” This is the truth stated by our Lord in the law of 
spiritual Biogenesis. “ Except.a man be born again, he cannot 
enter the kingdom of God.” Another and still more important 
statement of the law is’ that other saying, “He that hath the 
Son hath life, and he that hath not the Son of God hath not 
life.” Therefore, “in bis relation to the whole spiritual world, 
the natural man is regarded as dead.” “To be carnally minded 
is death.” Thus Agnosticism is a fact, for “the natural man 
cannot know” the “things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
spiritually discerned.” There is no possibility of ‘ Christianity 
without a living spirit, or a personal religion without con- 
wersion.” Christianity is thus finally distinguished from 
all other religions, because it alone requires this new birth, 
this creation of spiritual life, and it alone declares that this 
life is Christ. From this principle we deduce by analogy three 
things concerning Regeneration. “First, that the new life 
should dawn suddenly; second, that it should come ‘ without 
observation’; third, that it should develope gradually.” Thus 
Mr. Drummond brings us to the doctrine of sudden conversion, 
and justifies it as scientific, but he guards it carefully from 
misrepresentation. “There may be cases—they are probably 
in the majority—where the moment of contact with the living 
Spirit, though sudden, has been obscure. But the real moment 
and the conscious moment are two different things. Science 
pronounces nothing as to the conscious moment.” 

This inadequate sketch of a very remarkable paper may serve 
to show our readers something of the cogency with which Mr. 
Drummond presses home his analogy, and of the skill with which 
he applies it to the various parts of the subject. We wish we had 
space to draw it out at greater length ; and also to do more than 
mention his scientific statement of the*tlature of eternal life, 
his clear perception that the Christian argument for immor- 
tality rests upon the Resurrection of Christ, for “his mission 
on earth was to give men life,” and life means the knowledge of 
God, and the Incarnation, scientifically considered, is “God 
opening to man the possibility of correspondence through Jesus 
Christ.” Or again, we should like to dwell upon some of the 
obiter dicta, and suggestive remarks which the author makes as 
he works out his analogies. ‘True mystery casts no shadows 
around. It is a sudden and awful gulf yawning across the field 
of knowledge.” “We are not lodging a plea for inactivity of 
the spiritual energies, but for the tranquillity of the spiritual 
mind.” “It is the failure to understand the dynamics of 
Christianity that has most seriously and most pitifully hindered 
its growth, both in the individual and in the race.’ We can 
only indicate these and other merits of the book, and pass on to 
a few criticisms which must in fairness be made. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Drummond retains, or seems to 
retain, an omission which is patent also in the great original of 
all analogical theology. Bishop Butler ignored the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body; Mr. Drummond does 
not quite ignore it, but his only definite reference to it, so 
far as we can see, is in his adoption of Reuss’s statement that 
the Apostolic doctrine of immortality ‘can dispense...... 
with the theological thesis of a miraculous corporeal reconstruc- 
tion of our person,” which is a thesis “absolutely opposed to 
reason.” This actual allusion is supported by the general tone 
of the book, and especially by the paper on “ Mortification.” 
Mr. Drummond separates the two spheres, the natural and the 
spiritual, so absolutely, that he does not seem sufficiently to 
recognise that this natural life is, after all, more than a proba- 
tion, it is a preparation for eternal life; and that the Christian, 
if he adopts the teaching of St. Paul, does not look forward to 
a time when “the spiritual shall be released from the natural,” 
and “the balm of death, numbing his lower nature, releases him 
for the scarce disturbed communion of a higher life,” but he 
hopes “ to be clothed upon with our house which is from heaven 
eeceee not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, 
that mortality might be swallowed up of life.” It is strange 
that Mr. Drummond should be so anxious to adopt Reuss’s gross 
and ignorant misrepresentation of the “ theological thesis,” that 
he should overlook the great instance of analogical reasoning 
in which St. Paul gives a truly scientific statement and justifica- 
tion of this very doctrine. It was no Christian, but the heathen 





Plotinus, who thanked God that he was not “ tied to an immor. 
tal body,”’ and we are sorry to see the traces of this essentially 
heathen idea in Mr. Drummond’s treatment of the subject, 

A clear perception of this truth and all that it involves might 
have saved Mr. Drummond from his most serious, because mogt 
fundamental defect. The whole book depends upon the assunip. 
tion that the law which is true of natural is true of spiritual 
life, and that Biogenesis and Regeneration are merely different 
applications of the same principle, because that principle holdg 


good of all 6s. But this neyer becomes anything more than — 


an assumption. The author fails to establish the identity of the 
Atos which is governed by the law of Biogenesis, with the Gio; op 


rather (#7, which is the gift of Jesus Christ. And yet this is 


vitally important to his whole method. Unless you can ty 
sure that you are dealing with the same matter, you have no 
certainty that the law which governs it is identical with, ani 
not merely analogous to the known scientific law of natuyg, 
And Mr. Drummond, quite rightly, insists that his position 
is “not that the spiritual laws are analogous to the 
natural laws, but that they are the same laws.” He doeg 
not ignore the difficulty, but twice attempts to answer 
it. On p. 235 he declares that Christ must have meant literal 
“life,” because we must always take the literal rather than the 
metaphorical meaning in interpreting the Bible, and to do other. 
wise here is to charge our Lord with “ mystifying his hearers,” 
Also, he says, “the Apostles ...... accepted the term in 
its simple literal sense.” Now, this is more or less satisfactory 
to us, but we doubt whether it will be convincing to those whom 
it ought to convince on this subject. His other answer to the 
question, stated more generally on p. 45, will, we do not hesitate 
to say, fail to convince any one. ‘The objection is given quite 
fairly. “The life with which it [Biogenesis] deals in the natural 
world does not enter at all into the spiritual world ..... 

The vital principle of the body is a different thing from the vital 
principle of the spiritual life.” But Mr. Drummond seems to 
think he has answered it by a most palpable petitio principit, 
“ All this is as true as if one were to say that the fifth 
proposition of the first book of Eaclid applies when the figures 
are drawn with chalk upon a blackboard, but fails with regard to 


structures of wood or stone. The proposition is continuons.for . 


the whole world, and, doubtless, likewise for the sun and moon 
and stars. The same universality may be predicated likewise for 
the law of life. Wherever there is life, we may expect to find 
it arranged, ordered, governed, according to the same law.” 
But that is the whole question,—Is there life? Is the word 
“life” used in the same sense when we speak of spiritual and of 
natural life? This must be proved, before Mr. Drummond's 
book can be as convincing apologetically as it is impressive 
morally. We would suggest that the proof is to be found not 
in a priori and fallacious arguments, or in assumptions of 
canons of interpretation, but in an induction drawn from our own 
experience of the spiritual life in ourselves and in others. The 
scientific laws of life are proved by experience; let us try to 
place the laws of spiritual life on the same foundation. 

For this, and for other reasons which will, we think, be 
apparent, as Mr. Drummond himself seems to feel, on reading 
the Introduction, the book, unlike other analogies, is more satis 
factory on the moral and practical than it is on the speculative 
side. We believe this is very probably due to the concentration 
of the author’s attention on moral questions, and that he is 
perfectly capable of working out a complete and weighty 
“ Analogy of Religion” adapted to the modern scientific position. 
Nothing more important could be done by any religious writer 
than to deal in this way with the great foundation doctrines of 
Christianity,—the Atonement, the Trinity, original sin, the 
Sacraments, justification, inspiration, and miracles; and we 
sincerely hope that Mr. Drummond may attempt this. In the 
meantime, we would most strongly commend his present volume 
to the attention of all who wish to see religious questions treated 
with wide knowledge and profound earnestness. 





DEAN STANLEY IN AMERICA* 
Tuis little volume fitly closes the long list of contributions 
which Dean Stanley has made to English literature. Short 
and fragmentary as many of the papers are, they bear the 
unmistakeable marks of his character on every page,—of his wide 
sympathy, his love for old associations, his candour and simpli- 
city. Who but Stanley would have seen in the joint growth of 





* Addresses and Sermons Delivered during a Visit to the U:.ited States and Canada 
in 1878. By A. P. Stanl-y, Dean of Westminster. Lon’oa: Macmi'lan. 1883. 
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a maple and an oak a symbol of Canada and England ; in the 
ceaseless “‘ contortion, coufusion, whirl, and chaos of Niagara 
an image of the whirlpool of existence in the United States, and 
in the cloud of spray which ever rises above the Falls, a likeness 
of the pillar of light which should emerge from the distractions 
of the present? What in other people’s hands would appear as 
affected sentiment is but the natural expression of Dr. Stanley’s 
feeling, and comes forth from his mind clad in terse, clear, and 
telling English. 

There are many passages that will bear quotation, but we 
would rather refer the reader to the book itself, which we are 
sure will be read with interest by many who never open an 
ordinary book of sermons. In one of his pulpit addresses, on 
“The Unity and Diversity of Christendom,” the Dean alludes 
to the work which each great branch of the Church has accom- 
plished for the good of all. He finds something to say for the 
Bastern and the Latin Church, for the doctrines of Luther, as 
for those of Zwinglius and Calvin. He loves to note the points 
on which men agree, not those on which they differ. Yet no 
man ever saw more clearly the duty of struggling, if need be 
single-handed, on behalf of a principle. It was not merely in 
aspirit of defiance that he admitted Professor Vance Smith to 
the Holy Communion in Westminster Abbey, and invited Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller and the veteran Missionary Moffat to preach 
there. Indifferent as he was to many religious and ecclesiastical 
opinions on which other men feel keenly, he was ready to take 
up the cudgels whenever the principles which he loved were at 
stake. These principles, as we may gather from the address on the 
prospects of Liberal theology, are the universality of the divine 
love, the justification of the good heathen, the supreme import- 
ance of morality, the possibility of human perfection, the divinity 
of conscience, the identification of the Church with the laity, of 
things secular and sacred. It was Dr. Stanley’s conviction that 
those who held firmly by these opinions, and acted upon them, 
would prove to be the backbone of the Church of England. 
How far a Church which held to such opinions only, to the ex- 
clusion of all definite religious doctrines, would be able to battle 
with the ignorance, the misery, and the sin which exist in our 
large towns, is a question which experience only can decide. 
We ourselves believe very strongly that experience will decide 
that question in the negative. Yet no one can deny that such 
men as Dean Stanley are needed in the Church of England, to 
bridge over the gulf that yawns between scientific and religious 
opinion, to soften the differences which, alas! exist between 
men who are equally earnest in upholding what they believe 
to be the truth. 


Asan example of his method in dealing with controversial 
points, we may refer to his reply to an address presented by the 
Baptist ministers of New York and Brooklyn. At the begin- 
ning and the end of his speech, he thanks the Baptist 
community for the Christian work they have accomplished, and 
for the eminent characters they have produced in Bunyan the 
writer, Hall the preacher, and Havelock the soldier. In the 
middle of his address, he says :— 

“You have alluded to me as an ecclesiastical historian, and have 
referred to the undoubted antiquity of your principal ceremony,— 
that of immersion. I feel that here also we ought to be grateful to 
you for having, almost alone in the Western Church, preserved intact 
this singular and interesting relic of primitive and Apostolic times, 
which we—you will forgive me for saying so—which we, at least in 
our practice, have wisely discarded.”’ 

We hope that “clergymen and ministers of all denominations” 
will read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the preface to the 
sermons in which the Dean ably and earnestly discusses the 
conditions of religious inquiry. The homely maxims which he 
lays down are easy to speak about, but difficult indeed to carry 
out. How few enter with a single eye into the arena of contro- 
versy! How few are utterly sincere, even in their most secret 
spiritual struggles; or, if they are, how little disposed to see 
and acknowledge the truthfulness and the goodness of those 
who are opposed to them! Even Dean Stanley, with his lofty 
scorn of party spirit and his contempt for outward ceremonial, 
was hardly able at times to keep his balance, and to give due 
credit to those who feel strongly that, so long as we have bodies 
a3 well as souls, the spirit of reverence cannot be inculcated 
without adequate forms and symbols. Yet no one ever took 
more pains to clothe truth itself in beautiful language, as the 
vie passage from the end of the essay is sufficient to 
8hOw :— 


“Those who have watched the effects of sunrise on the Alpine 
ranges will remember the dark and chill aspect of the wide landscape 





in the moment preceding the dawn. At last there arose at once in 
the western and the eastern heavens a colour, a brightness, a light- 
ness—varying, diffused, indefinite, but still spreading and brightening 
and lightening over the whole scene. Then, as in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the highest summits of the range of snow burst 
from pale death into roseate life, and every slope and crest became 
as Clear and bright as before they had been dark and dull. And, 
meanwhile, the same light was creeping round the mists of the plain 
and the exhalations of the lakes, and they, too, were touched with 
gold, and every shape and form yielded to the returning glow. Such 
is an image of the rise of true religion, and, therefore, also of true 
theology, shadowy, diffused, expansive as the dawn, yet, like the 
dawn, striking with irresistible force now here, now there, first on the 
highest intelligence, then on the world at large, till at length the 
world is suffased with its radiance, and the shades of night have 
melted, we hardly know how or where.” 

“ Such,” he adds, “ is the process by which the great regenerat- 
ing truths of religion have made their way, and still make their 
way into the heart of man.” We have only one question to ask 
on this passage. Is it on the higher intelligences, or is it on 
the higher lives that the new truths of religion dawn the first ? 
Is it to the Madame Guyon or to the Bossuet of to-day, that 
we must look for glimpses of the religious truths that are to 
break upon the twentieth century ? Our own belief is that a 
high intelligence of itself will not point the way to the higher 
level of life which we long to reach ourselves, in order that we 
may lift others to it. Neither will this be done by the wild, yet 
earnest, enthusiasm of a Salvation Army or a Blue-Ribbon 
Army, but only by that rarest combination of the reason, the 
conscience, and the will of a man or woman harmoniously working 
together to know and to do the will of God. 

The eight sermons that follow are, in our judgment, almost 
faultless in style, in clearness of arrangement; in argument, in apt 
and picturesque illustration. No young man could have written 
them, no other old man could have conceived them; they are 
at once so bright with feeling and fancy, so rich in experience! 
The finest of the series are, we think, the two last, which deal 
respectively with the nature of man and the nature of God. In 
these, we discover the nearest approach to what may be called a 
doctrinal sermon. Man, according to the Dean, has a dualb 
nature, a material body, an immaterial soul. And the souk 
itself is dual, in that it has a higher and a lower element. This 
view differs somewhat from the ordinary tripartite view of 
man’s being, yet it strikes us as being at once more in accord- 
ance with the Bible, and with the mysterious facts of our own 
consciousness. For when the struggle of the soul over the body 
is, as we think, complete, there ensues the more difficult struggle 
between the higher and the lower soul, between the zvctuae and 
the Jux7. How this struggle appears again and again in human 
history, how one element and then the other seems to gain the 
victory, even in the noblest characters, is finely brought out by 
the Dean in the pregnant sentence with which the sermon 
closes :— 

“Thou hast it in thy power to become the slave of passion, the 
slave of luxury, the slave of senseless party spirit, the slave of corrup- 
tion. Thou hast it in thy power to become the free controller of 


thyself, the everlasting benefactor of thy country, the unfailing 
champion of thy God.” 





COLONEL A. W. DURNFORD.* 


As a record of the life of a thorough soldier, one possessing in @ 
more than ordinary degree the love of his profession, a cultivated 
intellect, and the desire to benefit his kind, the work before us 
is of considerable interest, though, as the author frankly con- 
fesses, it has its primary raison @’étre in the very natural desire 
to vindicate the military reputation of a brother who, except, 
perhaps, on one fatal occasion, is universally acknowledged not 
merely to have deserved well of his country, but to have 
rendered very signal service. 

Even with regard to the sad event at Isandhlwana and 
Colonel Durnford’s share in it, military opinion is much 
divided, and it is probable that the greater number of those 
capable of forming a sound judgment on the matter believe his 
obedience to have been as unfaltering as his death was heroic. 
It is not for us to pronounce upon this warmly-debated question, 
but while unwilling to accept the idea that those in authority 
could be guilty of “wilfully and deliberately” [traducing the 
dead, we are bound to state that Colonel Edward Durnford 
brings forward a formidable mass of evidence in his brother’s 
favour; and it is difficult to believe that a man to whom 
duty had ever been a guiding star could all at once, and for no 


* A Soldier's Life and Work in South Africa, 1872 to 1879. A Memoir of the Late 
Colonel A. W. Durnford, R.E. Edited by his Brotker, Lieutenant-Colonel E. 
Durnford. London: Sampson Low and Co, 
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conceivable reason, have been guilty of neglecting orders. In 
point of fact, why should he have done so at Isandhlwana, since 
at Bushman’s River Pass he preferred going through terrible 
suffering to failure in carrying out his instructions, although it is 
clear that he would in that case have been entirely exempted from 
blame P There must have been great misconception somewhere, 
and the repeated refusals to examine intothe matter—for the Court 
of Inquiry at Helpmakaar seems to have done little or nothing 
towards clearing it up—are, to say the least of them, injudicious, 
since the public will not be slow to argue from them, though 
possibly erroneously, a suppressio veri, having for its object the 
concealment of the shortcomings of those in higher position ; and 
the relatives of Colonel Durnford, some of them military men, 
have surely a right to feel injured by this persistent withholding 
of the scant justice of a rigorous and too-long-delayed investi- 
gation. 

That the camp of Isandhlwana was placed in a practically in- 
defensible position without being laagered is not to be denied, 
while everything tends to show that Lord Chelmsford com- 
pletely underrated the enemy with whom he had to contend, 
habitually refusing to take the most ordinary precautions 
against surprise; and his having allowed himself to be decoyed 
in an opposite direction when 20,000 Zulus were about to 
pour down upon the camp can scarcely exonerate him from 
the responsibility for the disaster, even though, according to his 
statement in the House of Lords, he considered that he had left 
behind him a sufficient defensive force. As to the question, 
which in some minds remains doubtful, whether Durnford or 
Pulleine was in command on the fatal day, this can easily be 
settled if, as our author states, the copy of the order sent to the 
latter is yet in existence; but there is a curious story told by a 
captain of the 24th Regiment, who marched out with the 
General’s force, to the effect that neither Lord Chelmsford nor 
his staff left any orders with Colonel Pulleine, but that, when 
miles away from the camp, Lord Chelmsford asked what orders 
had been left for him. This requires confirmation, but in any 
ease it is quite clear that no anxiety whatever was felt at head- 
quarters for the safety of the camp; and a strange fatality 
seems to have hung over it, for even Colonel Harness, who, on 
his own responsibility, had started with his contingent to relieve 
it, was peremptorily ordered back again. That the gallant 
fellows who died so bravely should have been left four months 
en the battle-field unburied is another circumstance which 
might have been deemed incredible, were it not but too sadly 
true. The touching story of the finding of their bodies has long 
been familiar to us, and it affords ample proof, were any needed, 
of their chivalric bravery. But leaving this painful episode 
in England's history, let us turn to the memoir, and see what 
impression it yives us of the man who, by those closely connected 
with him, and especially by his native following, was so 
emphatically pronounced a hero. 

Very little is told us of the young days of Anthony Durnford, 
but we find that he joined the Royal Military Academy in 1846 
and left it in 1848, having gained fifty-one places and lost none; 
while the report he brought with him from Chatham, on com- 
pleting his course of instruction there, bore testimony both to 
his exemplary conduct and his marked ability. During the 
first twenty years after getting his commission, the young 
officer served in Ceylon, at Malta, and in various places in 
England and Ireland; and in 1872 was despatched to South 
Africa, where, curiously enough, the first noteworthy event 
which occurs to him is his accompanying the Secretary for 
Native Affairs to the coronation of Cetewayo, which he describes 
as a scene not to be missed, the war-song by 5,000 warriors 
being wonderfully impressive. Then came the expedition 
against Langalibalele, and the affair of Bushman’s River Pass, 
of which Major Durnford, with a small force of Natal Carbiniers 
and Basutos, was desired to take possession, as it was supposed 
the Chief would attempt to escape that way. He was, however, 
expressly commanded “ not to fire the first shot.” During the 
march up the Drakensberg, through a wild and most difficult 
country, Major Durnford was dragged over a precipice by the 
horse which he was leading, and received, besides the dislocation 
of his shoulder, several severe injuries, notwithstanding which, 
after a very short rest he continued to push forward, until he 
sank down at nightfall utterly exhausted by pain and fatigue. 
But when the moon rose, at about eleven o’clock, the intrepid 
commander again ordered an advance, although his sufferings 
were, say the eye-witnesses, almost more than they could bear 
to see. “ What he had to do, was to take his men to the top of 





ia 
Bushman’s River Pass as speedily as possible; and there they 
should be, if he preserved breath enough to give his orders, ang 
consciousness to know that they were being carried out,” This 
night’s experience formed, says the writer, the first link of the 
chain which ever after bound the affections of the little band of 
brave Basutos to their leader, for they found themselves for the 
first time treated by an English officer with consideration ang 
sympathy, and Major Durnford soon learned to set a high value 
upon these brave, intelligent fellows. In the engagement 
which followed, when, as is known, the undisciplined Natal 
Carbiniers fled for their lives, Major Durnford received the 
assegai-wound that disabled his left arm for life; notwith. 
standing which, and his sufferings from the accident aboye 
described, he insisted on being lifted on to his horse the very 
next morning, and starting at the head of some volunteers 
to the relief of Captain Boyes and his party, who had been sent 
to his support, and were supposed to be in great danger. Public 
thanks were, of course, rendered to Major Durnford for his 
noble conduct on these occasions. Merciless to himself, Colonel] 
Durnford naturally expected much endurance and self-control 
from the able-bodied under his command; while he was, like 
almost all brave men, exceedingly tender to every one in sick. 
ness or trouble. He was also resolutely determined, so far ag 
rested with himself, that justice should be done to all the 
natives, and nothing distressed or disgusted him more than 
anything like unfair dealing. In the struggle for right against 
might he was ever foremost, and this it was that made him 
take up so strongly the cause of the Putini tribe, who had 
worked so hard under his directions at the destruction of the 
mountain passes. Taking pains, as he did, to understand the 
character of the South-African people, he was able to manage 
them easily by means of their good-will; and the natives said of 
Colonel Durnford that he was not like other white men, who 
shout at them and treat them like dogs. He, they said, spoke 
quietly, but no guilty man could stand before him. His kind. 
ness to young officers, indeed to all who needed assistance, was 
unbounded ; but his good deeds were performed so silently, that 
few, save the recipients of his bounty, ever came to know of 
them. ‘ 
As one of the Boundary Commission appointed to investigate 
the land question between the Boers and the Zulus, Colonel 
Durnford had excellent opportunities of knowing exactly how 
the case stood, and of forming an opinion as to England’s 
proper course of action; and he maintained that a vigorous 
policy, in union with strict justice, might easily settle matters 
without recourse to war, for which, he remarked more than 
once in private letters, we were totally unprepared. But 
although such was his opinion, he did not fail to throw 
himself with all his energy into his duty as a soldier, raising 
and drilling three regiments of Natal natives, besides his 
favourite Basutos and Putini, organising native pioneer corps, 
and in every way preparing for the encounter, which to the last 
he believed would be staved off. From his letters to his mother, 
between whom and himself there subsisted the closest affection, 
we learn more of Colonel Durnford’s character and occupations 
than in any other way; and these letters are full of his love of 
work, and his eager desire to do something useful. His last 
note, written from Rorke’s Drift on January 21st, 1879, after 
Lord Chelmsford's departure for Isandhlwana, concludes with 
these words,—“ I am ‘down,’ because I am left behind, but we 
shall sec.” Little did he then think that the next day would 
see the “lion,” as he was called by the Zulus, overpowered only 
by the overwhelming numbers of his opponents, lying on the 
field which he had disputed so bravely, surrounded by a heap of 
slain. Possibly, however, the death of these devoted men was 
the salvation of the rest of the South-African Army, for we 
cannot help thinking, with the faithful Jabez, that if the disaster 
had not occurred at Isandhlwana, it was bound to happen 
somewhere else, and then very probably the whole force would 
have been cut to pieces. 





A LADY’S TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD.* 
“IT reLt yon,” said a Californian miner, “men is the queerest 
things in natur; beasts is nothing to them, earthquakes 1s 
nothing to them, you bet!” and Mrs. Bridges, after travelling 
round the world for about two years and a half, has arrived at 
the same opinion. That man is even more wonderful than 
Nature may be a common-place truth, but it is one that will be 





* Journal of a Lady’s Travels Round the World. By F. D. Bridges. With Illus 
trations from Sketches by the Author, London: John Murray. 1883. 
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felt by the reader who travels with this lady in Greece 
British India and Thibet, in Burmah and Java, 
to Vancouver’s Island and across the 


vividly a 
nd Egyp yl 
2 China and Japan, 
States. 
How m 
written jou 


uch of actual novelty there is in this pleasantly- 
rnal we cannot pretend to say, but the writer is care- 
f al to avoid lingering too long in well-known places, and her 

riences are related with vivacity and intelligence. : The 
. Dject, it is evident, is inexhaustible, and every intelligent 
i surveys it with fresh eyes. Women, too, see many 
things that escape the less rapid perception of men, and they 
frequently surpass men in the happy art of telling what they 
know. The volume, let us say at once, is readable from the first 
page to the last, and if the use we make of it should serve to 
illustrate the interest of the narrative, it will be far from ex- 
hausting it. We need not linger with the traveller in Greece, 
here the women are said to be singularly unclassical 
in form and feature, nor in Egypt, where Mrs. Bridges managed 
to visit the Great Pyramid, without the assistance of 
those “ pestilential nuisances,” the Pyramid Arabs ; so let us 
pass on to Hyderabad, where the Mohurram festival afforded a 
spectacle of Eastern magnificence. What is our poor City 
show on the 9th of November, compared with the barbaric 
prilliancy of a scene like this ? — 

“J fairly rubbed my eyes,” says the writer, “and wondered 
whether we had got back to the days of Saladin, as these bands 
of Arab horsemen, on their prancing white horses, with generally the 
tail and legs stained purple, covered with gaudy trappings, rode by ; 
their riders, some in chain armour, some in English uniforms of the 
last century, some in Arab burnons, and some in Zouave dress; some 
with scimitars, some with guns, others with blunderbusses or long 
bamboo lances, every man in military costume 4 discrétion, preceded 

a band of musicians, resembling the Christy Minstrels in war- 
paint and feathers. Then came the infantry, chiefly in prodigious 
tarbans, armed with very long guns, some in the old French uniform 
of the First Empire, and helmets of the Middle Ages. After them 
were led the stud of the chieftain ..... and lastly, the chieftain 
himself, generally mounted on a splendid elephant, covered with trap- 
pings and silver ornaments. One of these grand amimals had jewels 
on his head worth £20,000, and his owner, sitting on the crimson- 
velvet howdah, was a blaze of gold and precious stones.” 

Here Mrs. Bridges met a Mussulman lady, who, strange to say, 
had a governess, and was learning English. “Ido read the 
‘Fifth Royal Reader,’ ” she said, “and I do make Berlin-wool 
work, and I do make the ‘Return Galop’ on the piano 
for two hours every day;” and she looked forward to 
the time when her husband would’ take her to Europe, 
“to see with my eyes which I am not allowed to 
do here.’ Then the travellers (Mrs. Bridges was accom- 
panied by her husband) breakfast with the Ameer-i-Kabyr, 
“a bundle of sky-blue moiré and diamonds, with a pink 
turban on the top,’”’ and inspect his Amazon guard, the only 
corps now existing in the country, “ sturdy-looking little women, 
dressed as soldiers, some in brown holland turned up with 
scarlet, and others in native-po-ice uniform,” who presented 
arms and “marched in a very soldicr-like manner.” Leaving 
Hyderabad, where they had been entertained by Sir Salar 
Jung, “ the one man in our nation,” according to the intelligent 
lady who plays the “ Return Galop,” the caves of Ellora and 
Ajanta were visited, the shrines of the former being still much 
frequented, while the latter are deserted. “The birds built 
round the head of the great, calm Buddha, seated on the lotus 
in the pillared halls of the monasteries, and the wild bees hung 
their nests from the beautifully-decorated ceilings, and the 
jungle plants crept in, forming festoons over the fresco paint- 
ings of Buddhist legend above the pillars.” Of Ajanta, where 
not only the architectural progress, but the doctrinal develop- 
ment of Buddhism during 1,000 years can be traced, Mrs- 
Bridges writes with enthusiasm, observing that the caves are 
alone well worth a journey to India to see; yet few Englishmen, 
she adds, “take the trouble of turning a few miles out of the 
beaten track to visit them.” By her Highness the Begum of 
Bhopal the travellers were received as guests, and on being 
escorted to the palace, a building “of the wedding-cake 
style of architecture,” a line of very irregular cavalry 
was drawn up to receive them. The daughter of the 
Begum understood a little English, or the reception would 
have proved a dumb show. However, actions speak more 
than words, and the Begum showed her friendliness by 
sprinkling Mrs. Bridges with eau de Cologne and attar of roses, 
by throwing over her shoulders a garland of jessamine blossoms 
With tassels of crimson roses, and presenting her, after the 
ancient custom, with a preparation of betel-nut and spices 


wrapped in gold-leaf. Nor was this all. The Begum fed the 
travellers royally, and in one of her carriages, and guarded by 
her soldiers, they were able to visit the Buddhist Tope at 
Sanchi, “probably one of the oldest existing monuments in 
India.” Excursions were also made on an elephant, but Mrs. 
Bridges found railway travelling preferable, though less romantic. 
Some time was spent at Delhi, where, however, we must not 
linger, unless for a moment, to quote the following passage :— 
“It was pleasant to see by the fresh flowers laid on the grave of 
Khusree that a poet’s memory was still green in the hearts of 
his countrymen, though 500 years have passed away since, lyre 
in hand, he sang his still popular songs.” Neither shall we 
halt with the writer in the Vale of Kashmir, where Adam is said 
to have found another Eden; but “one thing is quite certain, 
the inhabitants of this Paradise very much resemble fallen 
angels,—nothing can surpass their capacity for dirt, lying, or 
cheating.” 

Taking boat from Kashmir, which was reached after a march 
of 170 miles, the writer landed at Srinagar, “a Venice built of 
wood,” where the self-denying labours of two Missionaries 
receive a due meed of praise from their countrywoman :— 

“They employ 1,400 coolies, at a very small sum, just enongh to 
sustain life on, in useful works, such as repairing the tracks—there 
are no roads in Kashmir, the Native Government consider such things 
ridiculous and unnecessary—in spite of much secret opposition on the 
part of native officials. Of course, conversion is not attempted, to 
do so would be worse than useless ; but civilising influences, together 
with soap and water, are brought to bear on the 400 orphan or 
neglected children in the Mission school, rescued by the Missionaries 
from starvation.” 

In the Himalayas, Mrs. Bridges underwent no trifling fatigue» 
while climbing by slow degrees to the roof of the world, Leh, 
in Thibet, which was for a long time her resting-place, being 
nearly 12,000 feet above the sea. Her adventures in this abode 
of snow are graphically described. So, too, is the account of a 
Lama church, lately decorated with frescoes by artists from 
Lhassa, one of the few places in the world to which the traveller 
is unable to gain admission. A Mr. Manning, indeed, managed 
to enter the sacred city, more than a century ago, but no one, it 
is said, has since made the attempt successfully. The Thibetans 
are not clean people; indeed, they do not even wash their hands 
and faces, and “ the babies are kept in a bag of dried manure, 
supposed to be warm and healthy for them.” Yet they are not 
without some refinement of taste, and, like the Japanese, are 
passionately fond of flowers. ‘ When there is nothing else to be 
had, the women wear bunches of grass and leaves behind their 
ears and over their foreheads.” At Leh, husband and wife 
parted company for a time, Mr. Bridges starting on a long and 
perilous expedition to Yarkand, while the writer lived in a com- 
fortable bungalow, guarded by Sepoys. Some expeditions were 
made in the neighbourhood, and one chapter is devoted to an 
account of a religious festival held at a Lamasary, where the 
lady was housed under the same roof with 500 Lamas. The 
description of the ceremonies on this occasion shows that the 
devotion of the people is not always associated with reverence :— 

“The personification of the sacred Trinity of ‘ Buddha,’ the ‘ Law,’ 
and the ‘Church,’ is the most popular representation, but all are 
sufficiently unlovely. The Deities, about half-a-dozen in number, 
personated by Lamas, sat on a raised bench just below us, choir-boys 
holding large silk umbrellas and sacred emblems over their heads, 

while attendant priests swung incense and rose-leaves in front of 
them, and the red-clothed, mitred choir chanted ont prayers and 
invocations. But the Tartar love of fun showed itself in the pranks 
played on the Olympus bench of Deities, by two Lamas dressed up to 
represent mendicants or clowns. While the attendant priests’ backs 
were turned, these wags played all sorts of tricks; pretending to pay 
homage to the gods, they made sly hits at their sacred noses, and 
otherwise molested them, till chased away by a lion-faced mask. 
The masks representing the ‘dragsheds,’ or gods who protect men 
from demons, were particularly hideous. Their countenances are 
supposed to be inflamed with rage and fury against the evil ones, and 
their wrath aggravated by the many malicious tricks played upon 
them by the latter. At one time during the ceremony (considering 
that it was meant to symbolise a spiritnal combat) the fight became 
extremely lively. The gods got knocked about in quite a surprising 
fashion, much to the delight of the spectators, who enjoyed it as 
London children do the fight between our old friend Punch and the 
bailiff.’’ 

Like most travellers, Mrs. Bridges is struck with the re- 
semblance between Lamaism and the ceremonial of the 
Romish Church, monasticism, vestments, holy water, relics, 
confession, rosaries being all in vogue among the Lamas. 
Bidding a sorrowful farewell to the good-natured, dirty- 
faced Tartars, to the jolly-looking Lamas, “to the pig-tails 
and praying-wheels, and the pleasant climate and grand snow 





mountains,” the travellers descended into the Valley of 
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Kashmir, which is ruled, we are told, by one of the worst 
Governments in the world. We shall not follow this route in 
India, nor halt with them at Burmah or at the Straits Settle- 
ments, though the author has much to say that is interesting 
even of a place so well known as Singapore, where the tigers no 
longer eat a Chinaman a day, a “ happy despatch ” which was 
at one time looked upon as a matter of course. Of Java and 
the Culture system a short history is given, and Mrs. Bridges 
wishes that the material prosperity of that island could be 
secured also in Ireland and British India. The population is 
enormous, but there are no signs of poverty. ‘“ All look well 
fed, healthy, and happy; a careless, cheery, indolent, and good- 
tempered people, without arts, without religion, and almost 
without education or clothes, life comes to them very easily. 
Ae On the whole, we think them the stupidest and 
cheeriest race we have seen.” The change was great from 
Batavia to Canton, the wealth and size of which surprised the 
travellers. “Except in Paris and London, we never saw such 
well-filled shops, and yet we had not seen a European face all 
day.” The dark side of human life in Canton, the tortures in- 
flicted in the name of justice, the prisons in which men and 
women are done to death by the slowest and most ingenious 
processes of cruelty, of these nothing is said; but we read that 
the Government shows a paternal regard for the national 
morals, that religious care is taken of the pigs, that Chinese 
ladies “ get up’’ very well, that Chinese dentists extract teeth 
instantaneously and almost without pain, and that Chinese 
mothers never kiss their babies, but only sniff at them in an 
uncomfortable manner. 


If the writer seldom looks much below the surface, she has a 
ready apprehension of whatever is strange to Europeans. And 
there is always something new to be said about Japan, the next 
country visited by the travellers. It is true, as she observes, that 
Sir Rutherford Alcock’s work on Japan is now ancient history, 
for in no part of the world have such rapid changes occurred. 
The old order has given place to the new; but how far the pro- 
gress is solid, and how far superficial, it is impossible to say. 
Mrs. Bridges spent four months in the country, and has many 
incidents of travel to relate. She had the good or bad fortune 
to feel the strange horrors of an earthquake, the severest shock 
that had been felt at Yokohama for five-and-twenty years. 
‘What is one to do,” she exclaims, “when, as an American 
friend says, ‘ the houses are waltzing round,’ and one feels ‘ just 
scared out of one’s boots?’” There are pleasanter experiences to 
record. Though the Japanese can be cruel enough, witness their 
treatment of native Christians ten or twelve years ago, the 
writer sees only the bright side of the national character, and 
observes that “it is delightful never seeing anything or 
anybody ill-treated.” Top-spinning and kite-flying, once the 
national sports of the country, are now, it is said, like every- 
thing else that is “old,” going out of fashion. Yet despite 
steam-engines, model training schools, electric bells, and many 
other innovations, “one never quite gets over the impression of 
being amongst dolls and living in a toy-house, so neat and 
natty is everything in Japan.” How charming it all looks in 
a stranger’s eye! yet we are reminded, while visiting a girls’ 
school, that if anything goes wrong with them, they will fill 
their sleeves with stones, and throw themselves into the nearest 
pond. The Mikado’s palace was visited, and its simplicity 
presented a striking contrast to the gaudy magnificence of 
European palaces. His bedroom “had absolutely no furniture, 
nothing but the finest bamboo matting on the floor and de- 
lightfully-painted storks on the door-panels.” On the other 
hand, the pagodas and shrines blaze with crimson lacquer and 
gilding, and dragons with jewelled tails. Like Miss Bird, who 
was troubled by sight-seers day and night, Mrs. Bridges and 
her husband were objects of unceasing curiosity :— 

“The people,” she writes, “seemed to swarm round us, rushing on 
in front to secure good places for a stare, or diving down side streets 
to cut us off; for half a mile ahead our road was lined with specta- 
tors, not in the least rude, not an unkind word or look,—only, 
wherever one turned hundreds of eyes were gazing, gazing with 
all their might. I came back with a sort of hunted-animal 
feeling. But even in our tea-house rooms, if there was the slightest 
slit in the paper walls, there one was sure to see a pair of black, 
bead-like eyes gleaming down, to be supplemented by two small 
fingers making two more holes for another pair of inquiring eyes, 
till literally the paper walls, behind which you have taken refuge 
after the day’s journey, seem to stare at you, and the crowded soli- 
tude becomes insupportable.”’ 

The varnish of European civilisation has not as yet concealed 
the natural manners of the people. The necessity of privacy is 








. oa 
unknown to them, neither do they always see the n . 
clothes. Ata fashionable watering-place, the Aix-les-Baing of 
Japan, where the large tanks of warm mineral water are Open to 
the street, Mrs. Bridges, while writing in her room, obseryag 
lady and her child sitting down to cool on the door-step :~ : 

“Neither of them has a scrap of clothin 
tortoise-shell pins in the hair ; oak poli see she has slipped oa a 
straw sandals, while a gentleman, also unclothed, has come y 
talk to her and hang himself out to dry. It is really very stati 
at first...... Other people are sauntering up and down, as on 
promenade at Homburg, but seem entirely comfortable with nothing 
whatever on.” 

Our “ globe-trotters,” to use the familiar Yankee phrase, 
visited British Columbia, and saw also some of the wonders of 
the States, including the Yosemite Valley, Salt Lake City, and 
Colorado. Mrs. Bridges was especially struck with the ugli. 
ness of the women at Utah. Polygamy is said to bea som 
subject. “The young folks like marrying single, and feel hag 
when there is another wife now-a-days.” At Leadville, Colo 
a two-year-old ,town of 20,000 inhabitants, the travellers were 
recommended to a hotel by a man proclaiming in a very decideg 
manner,—“ If any man says the Clarendon ain’t a first-clagg 
house, I’ll put a bullet through him.” And here we must clog 
Mrs. Bridges’ volume, heartily thanking her for the entertain. 
ment provided. The illustrations of the book add considerably 
to its attractiveness. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL CRUELTY.* 

Tus is a very wordy volume, and contains little that will he 
new to any one tolerably familiar with the literature on the sub. 
ject. After a short introductory statement, we have in chapter 
ii. a somewhat elaborate discussion on the question, “ What is 
Pain?” which might almost convince us that animals rarely 
suffer anything worthy of the name of pain, and least of all 
when being subjected to experiments, did we not remember how 
horrified the physiologists are at the “sufferings” caused in 
other ways than through experimentation, and did we not re 
call how one of their number was able to produce to his own 
entire satisfaction the various degrees of pain, up to “ most 
atrocious suffering ” (dolovi atrocissimi). Chapter iii. deals with 
the question “ What is Cruelty P” It is, doubtless, interesting 
for physiologists to discuss whether, for instance, the man who 
poured boiling water into the stomach of a living dog may 
properly be considered cruel. But it is a question they may be 
left to decide among themselves. The outside public are less 
concerned with the exact meaning of any particular word than 
with the suffering to which, under one pretence or another, 
animals are subjected. Noteworthy is the confession that, 
“The widest and highest aim of physiological experiment, 
whether painful or painless, is the advance of physiological 
knowledge; and this is the one which scientific medical men 
regard most highly, and which it is most difficult to make 
laymen regard at all.” The quasi-mathematical manner in 
which the author endeavours to find a common measure by 
which to gauge the respective values of “pain,” “lengthened 
life,” and “ restoration to health,” is certainly the most original 
part of the book, but it cannot be called successful. When we 
read the following, we are inclined to ask whether the sub-title 
of the volume has not been accidentally inverted by the printer 
—* Ag new lives come into being, the number of those who thus 
benefit goes on ever increasing. The consequence is that, though 
we cannot always assign the precise share of vivisection in any 
investigation of which it has formed a part, yet we can always 
know that, whether it be great or small, it is multiplied by a 
practically infinite factor...... Thus the greatest pain 
suffered for the smallest actual result would in time be 
fully counterbalanced, since the lowest figure, when multi- 
plied by infinity, exceeds the largest definite sum.” We seem 
to have heard also, on good authority, that the number of 
problems demanding solution will increase ad infinitum, or at 
any rate in geometrical progression, as time goes on. So, with 
ever-increasing experiments the least important of which bears 
infinite results, we ought indeed some day to be freed from 
disease; but, unfortunately, one of the conditions for the attain- 
ment of the desideratum is that the time shall be infinite. 

The gist of the next chapter, on “Our Rights over Animals,” 
seems to be contained in the following sentence :—“ So far, the 
general principle of dealing with animals, which is in a vague 
way accepted by most humane persons, but seldom distinctly 








* Physiological Cruelty; or, Fact v. Fancy. By ‘‘Philanthropos.”? Londot: 
Tinsley Brothers, 
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formulated, seems to be that we may kill, inconvenience, or pain 
them, for any benefit, convenience, or pleasure to ourselves, but 
that the pain must be within moderate limits (of course, un- 
defined), and that it must form no element in our pleasure ;” for 
qhich the author proposes “to substitute the far stricter rule, 
that we must commit no cruelty towards them,—defining cruelty 
gs the infliction of pain without an adequate good object.” Why 
«the advance of physiological knowledge” should be regarded 
as an adequate good object, more than any other benefit or con- 
yenience is not explained ; and since by the former rule the pain 
is, at any rate, kept “ within moderate limits,” while we have no 
mention of such limitation in the latter, it may be doubted 
whether animals would appreciate the “far stricter rule,” 

ially if physiologists were to be sole judges of the adequacy 
of the object. A considerable portion of the next chapter, which 
deals with the question, “ What is Vivisection?” is taken up 
with irrelevant matter about other methods of research. When 
at length we come to the point, we learn that “in the few 
cases where pain must be given, it is generally very slight.” In 
support of this assertion, the Parliamentary reports are quoted ; 
but these are compiled from information supplied by the 
yivisectors themselves, and do not, moreover, establish the 
author’s statement. We cannot congratulate him on this part 
of his book. 

With the author’s remarks on the inconsistency of our laws 
with regard to animals, we can fully agree. What could be less 
satisfactory than that a law rominally to protect animals 
should have been turned into a means for licensing the very 
persons whose acts first made it necessary to legislate? 
From the final chapter we learn, amongst other “ facts,” that 
“deductions drawn both from bed-side observation and dissec- 
tions may remain vague and inconclusive, while one series of 
experiments upon a living animal would either confirm or dis- 
prove them. But at the touch of experiment, theory crystallises 
into fact.” All our reading in the works of vivisectors has gone 
to show that the reverse of this is the fact. The author’s 
description of physiology without vivisection seems to us very 
aptly to describe that method of investigation, as exemplified in 
their own books,—“ A vague and hazy pseudo-science, working 
by guess, rashly trying by-paths in the dark ..... taking up 
a theory to-day and dropping it to-morrow, nebulous, incon- 
sequent, untrustworthy.” 





SOME MAGAZINES. 


In the general interest and opportuneness of its articles, the 


Fortnightly Review of this month is considerably ahead of the 


~other magazines. It leads off with two articles on the Egyptian 


and Suez-Canal policy of the Government. The first is by M. 
Léon Say, a Frenchman of liberal and enlightened opinions, 
and a warm supporter of the Anglo-French alliance. If Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote will read his paper, they 
will no longer wonder that anybody should imagine that negotia- 
tions affecting the Suez Canal and M. de Lesseps can have any 
connection with questions of high policy. “M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps,” says M. Léon Say, “is one of the glories of France. 
The country knows that the total value of the nation is 
augmented by the fact that she counts him among her sons. He 
has shared his personal renown with his fatherland, and every 
one in France feels that whatever happens to him attains the 
proportions of a national event. In thinking of him, men 
spontaneously repeat the saying of Terence: ‘ Naught that 
affects him is indifferent to us.’” And this “national affec- 
tion” for the man, M. Léon Say proceeds to explain, is due to 
the fact that his great achievement has been on Egyptian soil. 
An equally great, or even greater, achievement elsewhere—on 
the Isthmus of Panama, for example—would not have roused 
the same national interest. “And the reason is that Egypt 
has always filled, and still fills, every imagination in France ; 
and that the traditions of France, ever revived by new 
évents, incessantly carry her thoughts back to the banks of 
the Nile. Thus, when M. de Lesseps was seen planting upon 
this spot the banner of his noble enterprise, he was deemed to 
be France herself, in one phase of her natural evolution.” So 
that “ nothing could efface from the French mind the conviction 
that there is a national dignity to be upheld in all that affects 
the great work to which M. de Lesseps has bound his name.” 
This is not written by a vapouring Chauvinist, but by a cool 
and clear-headed French economist, who knows England well, 
and respects and esteems her. M. Léon Say, however, admits 
that by deserting England in the crisis of the Egyptian com- 


plications France forfeited her right to an equal voice with 

England in Egyptian affairs. But this very consciousness 

makes her all the more jealous in respect of whatever moral 

influence still remains to her. So long as the Suez Canal 
remains substantially French, the amouwr-propre of France, M. 
Léon Say thinks, will be satisfied. She asks no more than that 
France in Egypt, whether she “ be the guest of the Khedive or 
of the Empress of India, has a right to be treated with the con- 
sideration due to an old ally and friend.” Not that M. Say 
would at all object to equitable concessions to the legi- 
timate and reasonable demands of the British shipowners. 
All that he bargains for is that the Canal should remain 
essentially French. He enters into speculations as to the 
possibility of France requiting this concession on the part of 
England by redressing the balance in the matter of silver 
currency in India. ‘‘ Having the same currency as India, she can 
bring back, vid Suez, to Europe all that might escape by way of 
America and California.” Another consideration is that 
‘Europe will more and more have its granaries beyond its 
boundaries. Where shall we place them? With the help of 
France, and by means of the highway of the Suez Canal, Eng- 
land can place them in India,” which, in M. Léon Say’s 
opinion, is capable of supplying the needs of Europe in that 
commodity. Practically, M. Léon Say’s article in the Fort- 
nightly is a conclusive reply to Mr. Edward Dicey’s on the same 
subject in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Dicey’s proposal is 
based on “the good old rule, the simple plan” of substituting 
might for right. He affirms dogmatically that M. de Lesseps’s 
* monopoly has no existence in fact; that even if it did exist,” 
“the rescission of the monopoly is demanded on grounds of 
general utility, in the interest of the world’s trade, of which 
England is the chief representative ;” and, lastly, “ that the posi- 
tion of England as master of India and occupier of Egypt 
makes the possession of the Canal of such importance to her, as 
to justify her in insisting upon the water highway to the East being 
placed under her control.” The Khedive is assumed to be so much 
of a puppet in our hands, that any opposition on his part is left 
outof the reckoning. But the Sultan? He must be bribed into 
acquiescence, replies Mr. Dicey; and if that should not suffices 
“the sanction of the Porte can be still more easily dispensed 
with.” What would Mr. Dicey say of such political morality, 
if he found it applied by a Russian publicist to the acquisition 
of Constantinople by the Czar? But what about France? Mr. 
Dicey reminds us that M. Waddington, when in England six 
years ago, assured all our leading statesmen that “ the feeling 
in France about Egypt is so intense, that any attempt to 
dislodge her will give rise to a bitterness of resentment against 
England which will render any co-operation between the two 
countries impossible for years to come.”’ Mr. Dicey patronis- 
ingly vouches for the “ good faith of M. Waddington ;” but Mr. 
Dicey knows Frenchmen better. “Englishmen, as I believe, 
make a mistake in supposing that Frenchmen regard the Suez 
Canal with the same feeling as a similar work would be re- 
garded by us, if it had been constructed by this country. The 
self-concentration which constitutes the strength of France 
renders her almost incredibly indifferent to all interests which 
lie outside her own area.” Let Mr. Dicey read M. Léon Say’s 
article, and then tell us whether he thinks he understands 
Frenchmen better than M. Léon Say. Mr. Dicey does not 
recommend us to appropriate the Suez Canal without 
any compensation to M. de Lesseps’s Company; but 
he suggests that the British Government should give 
the Company £30,000,000, “ exclusive of the amount paid 
for the Khedive’s shares in 1875,” and then appropriate 
their property. Setting aside the morality of this advice, the 
wonder is that any sane man should have succeeded in persuad- 
ing himself that it is practicable. Mr. Waterfield’s paper, on 
“The Negotiations with M. de Lesseps,” is a temperate discus- 
sion of the subject in a sense hostile to M. de Lesseps’ claims. 
But the reader should read with it Mr. Reid’s very able paper 
on “ The Suez-Canal Question ” in the Contemporary Review. 


Next to the Suez-Canal question in present interest is Dr. 
Creighton’s paper in the Fortnightly Review on “The Importa- 
tion of Disease.” Dr. Creighton makes out a strong case for 
thinking that pleuro-pneumonia among cattle is not a conta- 
gious disease, spreading from animal to animal like small-pox, 
but may, on the contrary, break out spontaneously from a variety 
of causes. Dr. Creighton, therefore, inclines to the belief—and 
he cites the high authority of the eminent Professor Virchow 





on his side—that stringent rules against the importation of 
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foreign cattle are of no avail, at least as regards pleuro- 
pneumonia. And of still less avail, in his opinion, are quaran- 
tines and cordons sanitaires as precautions against cholera. 
He gives some striking statistics and facts, which go far to 
show that all such precautions are positively mischievous, and 
really intensify and propagate the disease. 

Both the Fortnightly Review and the Nineteenth Century 
have articles on Mr. Jeaffreson’s “Real Lord Byron,” the 
former by Mr. Gilbert Venables, the latter by Mr. Froude. In 
both articles Mr. Jeaffreson is chastised severely; but Mr. 
Froude’s punishment is likely to leave its mark not only on 
the literary reputation of Mr. Jeaffreson, but still more on the 
memory of Lord Byron. Some of the insinuations of Mr. 
Jeaffreson were calculated to stain the memory of Shelley with 
infamy. Sir Percy Shelley was thus constrained to place in 
Mr. Froude’s hands documents which clear the memory of his 
relative, the poet, but which also convict Byron of meanness 
and untruthfulness amounting to dishonour. Mr. Venables has 
fallen into several inaccuracies, as he will see by reading Mr. 
Froude’s article, and the article on the same subject in the 
Quarterly Review. Lord Lytton’s second article in the Fort- 
nightly, on “The Stage in Relation to Literature,” is very in- 
teresting and suggestive; and there is a great deal of informa- 
tion, with occasional inaccuracies, in Captain Conder’s paper on 
“France and Syria.” Sir Julius Vogel, as might be expected, 
takes the colonial view of the annexation of New Guinea; and 
Mr. Clark takes, as naturally perhaps, the Boer view of the 
Transvaal question. Both papers, however, are well worth 
reading. We have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Macrea’s article 
on “Criminal Jurisdiction over Englishmen in India,” and 
need only say here that it is the most succinct and lucid 
exposition of the principles and facts of Mr. Ibert’s Bill which 
has yet appeared in England. Mr. Macrea is himself an English 
barrister practising in India, and therefore speaks from personal 
knowledge and experience. He is thoroughly in favour of the 
Bill, for reasons of policy as well as justice.—The writer of the 
two previous articles on the Radical party returns to the sub- 
ject in this month’s Fortnightly, and sets himself to explain the 
machinery on which the Radical programme must be carried 
out. This consists of manhood suffrage, redistribution of seats 
based on scrutin de liste, and payment of Members. He meets 
the objection that this last article of the Radical creed would be 
likely to “vulgarise the people’s House, and would deteriorate 
its social qualities,” with the question whether the demeanour 
of men like Earl Percy and Lord Folkestone, or that of Mr. 
Broadhurst and Mr. Burt, is more likely to deteriorate the man- 
ners and social amenities of Parliament. Such a question, how- 
ever, only shows that a selection of names can be so made as to 
tell in favour of the proposed change as well as against it. No 
man in his senses would deny this; but that does not show 
that the raising up of a great class of purely professional 
politicians would not injure the British Parliament. The present 
article is to be followed next month by an article “containing a 
comprehensive scheme of legislative action, which, in subsequent 
numbers, will be examined and explained in detail.’ The review 
of “Home and Foreign Politics” is able and fair. Altogether, 
Mr. Escott has furnished his readers this month with an 
interesting and admirably selected bill of fare. 

There are several articles in the Nineteenth Century besides those 
on which we have already commented which will be found to be of 
interest, such as Miss Nightingale’s, on “ Our Indian Steward- 
ship,” “ ‘The German and British Armies,” by Captain Hozier, 
“The Cholera and our Water Supply,” by Dr. Frankland, and 
“ France and the Slave-trade in Madagascar,” by Mr. Goodrich. 
Mr. Holyoake’s “American and Canadian Notes” are both 
interesting and instructive. But, on the whole, the Nine- 
teenth Century this month contains nothing striking, either 
in its subjects or in their treatment. Mr. Pearson’s speculations 
on “ After Death” we may, perhaps, discuss separately, but 
must add here that he altogether misstates both “ the doctrine of 
Churchmen ” and of the early Christians on that subject. Like 
many others, Mr. Pearson confounds the eschatology of his- 
torical and ecclesiastical Christianity with the repulsive escha- 
tology of Calvin. 

The Contemporary Review of this month is hardly up to the 
mark. We have already noticed Mr. Reid’s valuable article on 
“The Suez Canal Question.” Besides this and one other, there 
is no article on topics of the day. Mr. Froude is always worth 
reading, whether we agree with him or not, and his pen has lost 


on 
Davitt contributes an interesting and suggestive articleon “Penal 
Servitude,” written with great moderation, good sense, and 
knowledge of the subject. Mr. Lilly’s “ Saints of Islam” win 
interest students of that politico-religions system; and My 
Llewelyn Davies criticises with acuteness and ability ¥ 
Renan’s most egotistical and interesting autobiography, yy 
Haggard’s article, on “ Europeans and Natives in [nisi 
should be read in conjunction with Mr. Macrea’s jn the 
Fortnightly Review. It is an able defence of Mr, Tibert, 


Bill. 


It evidently takes a long time to awaken the “dormant talent” 
of the Tory party, at least in the pages of the National Review, 
There is not an article in this number which rises above medi. 
crity—few which reach it—nor is there one which discnsge, 
any of the subjects of the day, except Mr. St. George Mivart, 
on “National Education.” Tory writers of name appear to 
prefer the pages of other magazines for their contributions, a 
least this month, a fact which may be accounted for by 4 
generous desire to leave the National Review as a field for the 
resurgent energies of the “ dormant talents.” Nor will poverty of 
subjects and of treatment be held, even in Conservative minds, to 
be atoned for by rabid violence of language towards political 
opponents. Mr. Ilbert's Bill is described as “ negotiations with 
Brahminical disloyalty.” The Suez Canal “ provisional scheme” 
was “an idiotically bad bargain for English merchants 
and shipowners.” If Mr. Gladstone “got his deserts, he 
would be driven from public life.” “He does not know what 
love of country means.” “He is not a patriot ”—a super. 
fluous piece of information, one would think, after the previous 
sentence ; “ all the resources of his nature, and all the expedients 
of his intelligence ””— which are not included, apparently, 
among “all the resources of his nature ”’—are not employed 
“for the advantage of England, but for the indulgence of a 
colossal self-love.” He is “the curse of his country.” Ip 
short, the Cabinet does not contain one statesman, and Mr, 
Gladstone “ and his colleagues have no real touch of the reason 
and serious wishes of their countrymen.” But it is no wonder 
that writers who are too angry to master the details of political 
events passing before their eyes should fail to gauge the minds 
and characters or understand the policy of their opponents, 
The editors talk repeatedly of M. de Lesseps’s claim to “an 
absolute and eternal monopoly” in piercing the Isthmus of 
Suez, the eternity in question being, in fact, bounded by a term 
of ninety-nine years. The metaphors, too, of the dual editorship 
are as confused as their reasoning and facts. “The Govern 
ment,” we are told, “are reaping distinct benefit from the variety 
and multiplicity of their blunders.” The public thus becomeas 
“much embarrassed and baffled as a man finds himself to be 
who tries to drive half-a-dozen cows out of a field into which 
they have all broken at the same time.” We are thus left to 
conclude that the “ baffled” man in question, failing to drive 
out the intruders, suddenly changes his mind, and persuades 
himself that the presence of the cows in his field is a “ distinct 
benefit.” It is from no ill-will to the National Review that we 
make these observations. On the contrary, we should welcome 
with pleasure a magazine which should discuss contemporary 
politics with temper and ability from a Tory point of view. But 
wild and insensate vituperation is not discussion. 

There is a good deal of pleasant and some profitable reading 
to be got out of the cheaper Magazines this month, although the 
languid quarter has begun. Blackwood is mixed ; its political 
article, “ Liberal Subservience to France and its Results,” is not 
very violent, while it is more than commonly dull; so that our 
old friend fails to amuse us so muchas usual. On the other hand, 
we find a capital paper on the late King Mtésa, of Uganda, an 
African potentate who has never ceased to interest Europeans 
since he was introduced to them by Captain Speke more than 
twenty years ago; also a curious description of the Belka Arabs. 
Most authentic accounts of the Desert tribes are disenchanting; 
this one is no exception. The dignified Sheik, who, after lavish- 
ing lofty sentiments upon the travellers, decamps with their 
pewter teapot in his saddle-bag, disappoints us as much as Mr. 
Sala’s noble Indian chief. A criticism of three recent French 
novels and Coppée’s “ Vingt Contes Nouveaux” is an exceed- 
ingly common-place production, strangely below the usual 
standard of similar articles in Blackwood. 


So vast an amount of nonsense has of late been talked and 
written about actors and dramatic matters generally, that it 18 
refreshing to read in Macmillan the cool and discriminating 





none of its cunning in his second article on Luther. Mr. Michael 


remarks of Mr. Mowbray Morris, “On Some Recent Theatrical 
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4:tame,” and to find him protesting against the ridiculous 
conn tion which surrounds our most popular modern actors 
oh PM seatractiv© atmosphere of adulation, and would persuade 
orld that interpreters of Shakespeare are almost the poet’s 
= The writer puts the moral of his clever essay into one 
a tle paragraph, as follows:—“ He who clearly under- 
be Ps how vast the gap which separates, and must ever 
ni the actor from such a poet as Shakespeare, will have 
sepa! far more to lessen the gap, than he who claims for himself 
prone with the poet on the farther side.” “A Review of the 
oP th,” admirably done—as comprehensive as the “ Quinzaine ” 
= Revue des Deuw Mondes, and more crisp—is an attractive 
feature of Macmillan, which also contains a very pleasant 
article called “ Ranche Life in the Far West.” The new series 
of Cornhill does not remove by the second number the dubious 
impression that the first created. We fail to see the reason- 
sbleness of the change of a magazine whose chief raison ad étre 
was refined and elevated choice of literary articles—for we 
resame any magazine could have procured a similar class of 
fotion by paying at the same rate for it—into @ sixpenny collec- 
tion of stories and papers in nowise superior to the Argosy, 
which had already “ the sixpenny public ” for its clienttle. The 
old Cornhill has decidedly left a gap; we do not think the 
new Cornhill has found one. The best paper in number two 
is the first, a vivid and sympathetic description of scenes at a 
veterinary college, under the title of “ Some Sick Poor.” 


In Time, we find an interesting account, by Mr. Dutton Cook, 
of two notorious criminals, Wainewright the poisoner (“ Janus 
Weathercock ”), and Madame Lafarge. It is strange that in the 
case of the first, the writer makes no reference to the well-known 
and horrible story of Wainewright’s threat to the dying man 
whom he attended in the prison infirmary at Hobart Town; and 
in the case of the second, he seems to be unaware of the ulti- 
mate fate of the criminal. Madame Lafarge was liberated from 
the modified imprisonment which her state of health had pro- 
cured for her, by Louis Napoleon, when he became President of 
the Republic, and died very shortly afterwards, in an obscure 
French town, tended by an old servant. No member of her 
family visited her or attended her funeral, and her relatives 
forbade any inscription to be placed upon the slanting cross 
which marks, but does not indicate, her grave. Ifthe memoirs of 
M. Lachaud are ever given to the world, we shall, no doubt, 
learn much that will be interesting about the cause célébie which 
was such a stepping-stone to fame for the afterwards great 
advocate. Otherwise, ime is rubbishy. 


Belgravia is, as usual, strong in fiction, having the begin- 
ning of a story by Mr. Charles Gibbon, and the continua- 
tion of one by Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, with two clever, short 
stories, and a “ dialogue” by Ouida, besides. Mr. Phil. Robin- 
son on feline creatures, or, as he puts it, “The Heptarchy of 
the Cats,” is as felicitous and quaint as usual. A would-be 
historical article, called “‘ How the Comte de Chambord’s Crown 
was Lost,” is “ weakness indeed.” Its style is that of a school- 
gitl’s essay, and the accuracy of the writer’s knowledge may be 
tested by the fact that she is unaware of the existence of any 
member of the “ elder branch” of the Bourbon family, except the 
Comte de Chambord. ‘The recent dissensions of the pretended 
movement of the Legitimist party on behalf of Don Jaime 
might have corrected her history to that extent. 


The two Roman Catholic magazines, The Month and Merry 
England, are fairly up to their respective standards. We note a 
very fine etching, by Mr. Tristram Ellis, of the principal entrance 
to the New Law Courts, as the attractive frontispiece of Merry 
England. 

Aunt Judy is thoroughly delightful. We are glad to see the 
zeal, spirit, and variety with which this periodical, so valuable 
to the young, is kept up. The stories are very good, and the 
competition questions interesting and attractive. This depart- 
ment of Aunt Judy’s Magazine is of solid educational value. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— ~—— 

The Edinburgh Review, July. (Longmans.)—This seems to us a 
number of more than ordinary value and interest, except for its 
strange deficiency in politics. The first article, ‘‘ Don John of Austria,” 
's Dominally a review of a work by the late Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, really an original essay on the subject, and gives with 
much force and liveliness of writing a compendious view of a 





striking career. It is not unworthy to be ranked with the historical 
articles of the Review's best days. Another historical article, 
“Charles VII.,” sticks more closely to its text, the Marquis de 
Beaucourt’s “ Histoire de Charles VII.” With these may be ranked 
an excellent review of M. Glasson’s “History of English Law.” 
Science is represented by an artitle on serpents; the belles lettres 
by essays on the “ Ancient, Medizval, and Modern Stage,” the 
conclusion of which on the morality of the stage is expressed 
with admirable force and gravity; by “The Angler’s Library,” and 
“Pedigrees and Peerages.” Some very valuable information is given 
about the social and economical condition of the rural population of 
Italy. The terrible incubus of a vast military expenditure weighs 
upon Italy more heavily than on any other Continental country, and 
the peasantry seem to be, for this and for other reasons, worse off. 
The political writer of the Review, wearied, he tells us, of English 
politics,—and probably not very loyal to Liberalism,—turns to the 
Far East, and reviews the proceedings of the French in Anam and 
Tonquin. 

A Moment of Madness. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. (F. V. 
White and Co.) —This is a collection of short tales and miscellaneous 
papers, that have done service before, we presume, as padding for 
magazines. The motive of the first story is the passion of a married 
man for a woman not his wife. The second repeats the incident, with 
an addition which we cannot but think makes it remarkably offensive. 
Captain Norton (the story is entitled “ Captain Norton’s Diary ”) falls 
in love with a young woman who comes to stay with him and his 
wife ; and the young woman falls in love with him. There is not the 
least excuse, in domestic unhappiness or in any other conceivable 
reason. It is an act of sheer fickleness and wantonness. The story 
ends thus, with words supposed to be written ten years afterwards : 
‘There was a time when I used to think and say [to his wife, we sup- 
pose] that all my happiness lay buried in the grave of Lionne; but I 
have lived to learn and believe that at the Last Day it shall rise again, 
with her to bloom, ten thousand times renewed, in heaven!” Was 
there ever anything more nauseous? There are two or three ghost 
stories, fairly good of their kind ; and some miscellaneous stories, of 
which it is sufficient to say that they are of a medium quality. Of 
course, in “ Mother” the law is wrong. If Charles Vere’s father 
died intestate, the real property, including the house, came to him, 
and the wicked wife who suddenly reappears had no right over it 
beyond that of “ dower,” and certainly could not turn him any one 
out of it. There is an interesting account of the life and death of the 
Duke of Brabant, King Leopold II. of Belgium’s only son, and one or 
two other readable papers. “In propriae personae,’ we may remark, 
by the way, is not the usual form. 

We must be content with acknowledging a work any detailed 
examination of which would carry us far beyond the province to 
which we are limited in these columns. In The New Golden Age 
(Blackwood and Sons), Mr. R. Hogarth Patterson has related the 
history of gold discoveries since 1848, discussing simultaneously “the 
influence of the precious metals upon the world.’’ The first book 
deals with the early days of the discovery, both ir California and 
Australia; the second book is entitled “a retrospect,” and gives a 
history of the precious metals down to the beginning of the present 
century. The third book treats of “ the period of renewed scarcity,” 
the fourth discusses the relative effects of “cheap” and “dear” 
money, the fifth shows how the new supplies of gold brought about a 
vast increase of commercial enterprise. An appendix supplies figures 
of gold production since 1492. Mr. Paterson’s theory that increase 
of gold means increase of wealth certainly derives support from 
income-tax statistics. In 1842, each penny produced £772,000. In 
twelve years this had not risen higher than £809,000. Then came 
the discovery of gold, and a progressive rise till the sum reached 
in 1879-80 was £1,840,000. 

New Epitions.—It is a good proof that the race of those who buy 
books is still sufficiently numerous, when we find a publisher under- 
taking so serious a work as the reissue of Sir Walter Scott’s edition 
of Dryden. The first and second volumes of The Works of John 
Dryden, with Notes, Life, §c., by Sir Walter Scott, revised and 
corrected by George Saintsbury (Paterson, Edinburgh), are now 
before us. The first volume contains the life, the second some of 
the plays. Mr. Saintsbury’s purpose is to re-edit the whole as, it 
may be supposed, Sir Walter Scott, had he been alive to do it, would 
have re-edited it. He makes use of whatever additional materials 
have come to hand since Sir Walter Scott’s work came ont, Pepys’ 
“Diary ” being the principal item ; and he has carefully revised the 
text. Personally, we are inclined to think that the ordinary editions 
of Dryden give quite as much as we want, and that the plays might 
have been left in the obscurity to which a common consent has rele- 
gated them. Still, if a complete edition was to come ont, it could 
not have been entrusted to better hands than Mr. Saints- 
bury’s; nor could it have had a more handsome form than 
the publishers have given to the volumes before us.——We 
welcome heartily a collection by Professor 8. R. Gardiner of his 
works relating to the history of the earlier part of the seventeenth 
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century. These are now to take the form of 


1608-1642, which is to extend to ten volumes. The first volume, 
reaching down as far as the year 1610, is now before us. Professor 
Gardiner has had at his disposal much additional material, manuscript 
and other, since the contents of this volume first appeared, and they 
have been accordingly, he tells us, thoroughly revised, and in part 
rewritten. Lectures on the Science and Art of Education. By the 
late Joseph Payne. Edited by his Son, Joseph Frank Payne, M.D. 
(Longmans.)—Mr. Payne was one of the earliest preachers in England 
of a doctrine which was then almost new, that there is an arto 


. . Pes 
a History of England, | 1613.” We may give, as a specimen of “J. D.’s” verse, a stanza ; 





teaching. Here we have collected some of the lectures in which he | (Triibner and Co.) 


set forth his theory, lectures of solid value, which are well worth 
preserving in a permanent shape.——We have received a reprint of 
the Secrets of Angling, by “J. D.,’’ 1613, with an introduction 


by Thomas Westwood. (W. Satchell and 


proves, satisfactorily, it would seem, that “J. D.” was a certain 
John Dennys, of Pucklechurch, in the county of Gloucester. This | 
reprint is “a strictly faithful and literal transcript of the edition of 


which he describes the first of an angler’s three requirements ._ 


‘‘ The first is Faith, not wavering and unstable, 

But such as had that holy Patriarch old, 

That to the Highest was so acceptable, 

As his increase and offspring manifolde 

Exceeded far the starres innumerable. 

So must he still a firme persuasion holde, 
That where as waters, brookes, and lakes are found 
There store of Fish without all doubt abound,” ” 


| Alas! it was easier in this, as in other matters, for our ancestor 
| have faith, than for us. to 
| translated from the Spanish and Italian, and edited by John T, Betis 





XVII. Opuscules, by Juan de Vi 








Co.)—Mr. Westwood 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Ofics 
| not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
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DEATH. 


Apsoton.—On Monday, July 30th, at 12 Wellington S teat 
loving wife of Eugene Absolon. ° st uare, S.W., Linaio, thy 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS INGFIELD, BIRKDALE, TONEYGATE SCHOOL 
SOUTHPORT. Leicester.—The Misses FRANKLIN receing 


in WATER-COLOURS. 

Yhe NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION WILL 
CLOSE on SATURDAY, Angust 4h. 5 Pall Mall 
East, from 10 till 6. Admission, ls. Illustrated 
Catalogue, 1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY RoyaL CHARTER, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For Intenpinc LAnp OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Land AGENTS, SURVEYORS, CoLonists, &c. 
The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
> connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
cres. 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND ard GORDON, 
K G. 





COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


_P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION bezins TUESDAY, October 9th. 





HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION of the 
University will be held at the OWEN3 COLLEGE, 
on MONDAY, October Ist, and the following days. 
This Examination is open to all persons who have 
Matriculated (i.e, entered their Names in the 
Register of the Owens Collegeand of the University). 

For detailed information regarding Courses of 
Study, Degrees, &c., application should be made to 
the Registrar. 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(tor LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STXEET, W. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, October Ist. The EXAMINATIONS for 
Entrance and Scholarships will be held on Thursday, 
September 27th. 

The School for Girls under 14 will Re-open on Sep- 
tember 24th; Entrance Examination on Saturday, 
September 22nd. There are Boarding Houses in con- 
nection with the College. 

After the middle of September, the Lady Resident 
will be at the College to answer enquiries. Further 
informat'on may be obtained by writing to the 
Secretary at the Colleze. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October 11th, 1883. 

The College provides systematic Instruction by 
Professors in the Higher Subjects, and there are Pre. 
paratory Classes for Junior Students. Single courses 
of lectures may be taken. 

Students are Prepared for Matriculation, and for 
the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations of the University 
of London. ad 

Mr. Pickering wil give a Course of Lectures on 
‘Organic Chesistry,’”’ on Saturdays, probably at 10 
o’clock. 

Herr Weiss will conduct a Class for German Con- 

ersation on Mondays, at 11.10. 
M. Esclangon will have a ‘*‘Cours de D'ction”’ on 
S aturdays. at 2 50. 8B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


RS. LAWRENCE, FEAREGG 

HOUSE, WIMBLEDON PARK, has Vacanci-s 

for Two Resident Pupils. Classes Reopen MONDAY, 

September 24.— For particulars, apply to Mrs. 
LAWKENCE. 


OUGHBOROUGH GIRLY’ 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman—The Ven. the Archdeacon of Leicester. 
This Endowed School vives a thorourh and com. 
prehensive Elucation. It is a centre for the Cam- 
bridge Local Examination. Fees, £40 to £44 per 
annum. 
For Prospectus, app'y to the HEAD MISTRESS, 











MISS LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for BOARD and 
INSTRUCTION between the ages of six and Thirteen 
Years. The NEXT TERM will Begin SEPTEMBER 
28th. Prospectuses on application. References 
kindly permitted to Professor Husley, F.R.S., LL.D., 
&c., 4 Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, London ; 
Dr. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., University of London, 
Burlington Gardens; F. Nettlefold, Esq., Streatham 
Grove, Norwood, London, 8.E.; and others, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


PrincipaL.—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
VicE-PRINCIPAL.—Rev. NEWTON, M.A, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The College has a Junior Department and a Junior 

House for Boys under 13. 

Houses at moderate as well as at higher rentals 
can be obtained in the immediate neishbourhood of 
the College. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 


September 21st. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., 


Secretary. 
RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
Heap Master.—RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A. 
There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
. An experienced Master is provided for every twelve 
oys. 
Two Foreign Masters for French and German. 
Special preparation for all Competitive Examina- 
tions, and for the Universities. 
School Chapel and detached Sanatorium. 
Every boy is taught to swim. 
Inclusive terms, 60-70 guineas. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon. FOUR, vilue £20 to £30 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on SEPTEMBER 7th, 
to Boys under 14. Candidates will be boarded at 
the School during tke Examination.—Apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conductel by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chi‘dren would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
— for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities »t the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—s _— BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 




















BOYS between the Ages of Seven and 
PREPARE for the Public Schools. Theyammeg® 
by experienced Resident and Visiting Media The 
Classics are taught by a Graduate in Honours of 
Oxford, and careful instruction is given in Elemen 
Science. Reference is kindly permitted to the Rig 
Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and the Right Hon, Sir 
John Mellor. School REOPENS for the WINTER 
TERM on THURSDAY, September 20th. 
a 
LIZABETH COLLEGE 
PREPARATION or Civil Be 
N for Civil Service 
wich, and the Universities. > Army, Woo, 
NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 18th, 


n SS La 
M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Ord 
e Coll. Oxford, PREPARES BOYS unig 
Fourteen for ETON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 
house, close to the Hursley Woods, four miley 
from any town. Healthy situation and good air 
Sixteen Pupils taken. erms, £150 and £135, 
Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, 
near Romsey. 


SKITES, Godalming (formerly , 

Charterhouse B \arding-house).—O. 8. JER 
M.A., Wore. Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES TEN BOYS 
be PREPARED for the Public Schools, 


HARLES DAVISON, B.A,, late 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 13h 
Wrangler, 1881, PREPARES PUPILS for the (am. 
bridge, the Army, Public Schools, and other Examim. 
tions.—Address, 7 Ferns Road, Stratford, KE. 


Giees’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER, 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum availabh 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fes, 2 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, Il 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 


T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRIS 
COMPANY (Limited). 
ST. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, NB. 
Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of 
Girton College, Cambridge. 

This SCH OL provides for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN a thorough EDUCATION ats 
moderate cost. HOUSE GIRLS receive from th 
age of Nine. NEXT TERM. begins on 3rd October. 


CHOOL, WANTED to PURCHASE. 

(High-class..—An OXFORD GRADUATE, a 

good honours, wants a thoroughly good School, 0 

Share in one. Capital to £5,000.—Send fall particulars 

to the SECRETARY, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medial 
Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL TRANSFER, it 

a Good Suburb.—Rece'pts, £1,700; 20 Boarder, 

aud room for 20 more; 14 Day Pupils. Price, wit 

furniture, £800, half in cash, or less, if all Pupilsdil 

not remain. Or Partnership would be entertained- 

SECRETARY, Scholastic Association, 8 Lancaster 
Place, Strand, W.C. 
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Divisions, Hundreds, Parishes, &c. Size, 15 inches by 20 inches. Folded in 
neat cloth case, 1s each ; or dissected on cloth and in case, 2s each. 


LIS? OF THE MAPS. 















Bedford. Huntingdon. | Surrey. 

Berks. Kent. Sussex. 

Buckingham. Lancashire. Warwic*x. 

Cambridge. Leicester and Rutland. Westmoreland, 

Cheshire. Lineoin. Wiltshire. 

Cornwall. Middlesex. Worcester. 

Cumberland. Monmouth. Yorkshire, North-West. 

Derby. , Norfolk. Yorkshire, North-Kast. 

Devon. Northampton. Yorkshire, South-West. 

Dorset. Nerthumberland, | Yorkshire, South-East. 

Darham. Nottingham, | 

Essex. Oxford | North Wales, 

G!oucester, Shropshire. | Sonth Wales. 

ILampshire. Somerset, Isle of Wight. 

Hereford. | Stafford. | Isle of Man, 

Hertford. | Suffolk, | Channel Islands, 
London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 


1 SALISBURY COURT, FLEET STREET. 











Published this day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


INCHBRACKEN: 


By ROBERT CLELAND. 


A Novel. 


Glasgow: WILSON and McCORMICK, Saint Vincent Street. 





SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. ; 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Larcx Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Special Weekly & Munthly Report sent regularl y, on application. 
W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 
“Spectacles can only be perfectly adju-ted by those having a thorough 
know!edg2 of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.”’ 


7 E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect gla-ses, togethe’ with the haphazard plan of 
selection generilly employed by the me’e vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindn: ss and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—‘‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
alap‘ed suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with others, 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profe sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘ The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
took the opportunity to mention your neme, and the wonderfal power of 
your Spcctacles.”” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—“‘ I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could hive been so muc’ improved and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eve.”” ‘Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D, Dixon Hartland, 
Faq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; C. J. alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Com;any, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &c. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREETD, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his haproved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branch—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 
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IVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

(To be Incorporated by Royal Charter, with a Govern- 
ment Grant of £4,000 per annum.) 
President—Lord Aberdare | Principal — J. Viriamu 
Vice-President--Mr. Henry Jones, B.A. Oxon., B.Sc. 

Richard, M.P. Lond., Fellow of Uni- 
Treasurer—Sir H. Hussey versity College,London. 

Vivian, Bart., ; 

ELECTION of PROFESSORS. 

The COUNCIL ELECT are now prepared to Appoint 
PROFESSORS, LECTURERS, and DEMONSTRA- 
TORS as follows :— 

PROFESSOR of GREEK. 

PROFESSOR of LATIN. 

PROFESSORof MATHEMATICS and ASTRONOMY. 

PROFESSOR of LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY. 

PROFESSOR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE, LITERA- 
TURE, and HISTORY. 

PROFESSOR of CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR of BIOLOGY. 

ge on WELSH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 


C on FRENCH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE. 
LECTURER on GERMAN LANGUAGE and 

LITERATURE: 

LECTURER on MUSIC. 
DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS. 
DEMONSTRATOR in CHEMISTRY. 

The Chair of Physics will be filled by the Principal, 
and the Appointments to the Chairs of Celtic, Engineer- 
ing, Geology, Mining and Metallurgy will be made 
hereafter. 

The Stipend of each Professor will be £300 per 
annum, and that of the Lecturers as f »llows :—Welsh, 
£100; Music, £100; French, £50; German, £50. Two- 
thirds of the Fees will be divided amongst the Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers. The Salary of each Demon- 
strator will be £120 per annum. 

The Principal and the Professors will form the 
Senate of the College. 

It is intended to Open the College early in October. 

——. containing a full statement of 
quali 


fications, age, and experience, together with 
testimonials and personal references, must be in the 
hands of the Registrar before MONDAY NOON, 
August 20th, accompanied by 50 printed copies, for 
distribution among the Council. Further particulars 
may be obtained on application to 

IVOR JAMES, Registrar, 
Town Hall, Cardiff, July, 1883. 


ALVERN COLLEGE, 
LIMITED. 
Heap Master—Rey. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 
2st. New Boys to arrive September 20th. Entrance 
Examination, September 21st, at 9 a.m. " 
Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 








LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 


EN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE. 
—This well known HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT is situated in the most beantiful district 
in Yorkshire. Unsurpassed as a health resort.—For 
ae wag address the MANAGER, Ben Rhydding, 
y Leeds. 


_ & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 














OUPS, lease Nae PROVISIONS 
an 





ee MEATS. Also, 





_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PORILE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





QPECIALITIES - for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


—_— AND M?**s — 


RYANT AND AY’S ATCHES. 
B > M** M 


_ AND M?**s yee 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Peepers, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by De: 


ers in Sauces throughout the World. 





KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKEY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





UNION 


BANK OF AUS’ 
LIMITE oFRALIA, 
Established 1837, 


Paid-up Capital .., ove 
Reserve Fund... yd 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000 


LETTERS of ORE 
gra Dae Sih heed oe a 
Zealand, and Fiji. nstralia, Noy 
CUELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made oy 
Pag COLONIES are negotiateg and sent 
which may be ascertained co a eer ots 6 ag 
1 Bante Bulldines, tathhnes, tecaon Eo 


nn, EO 
| IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
. serge = 
nsurances against Loss i 
effected in all parts of the World, scan: Lightning 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
_____ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Seoretary, 


$e 
A CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILI, 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACOIDENTS| 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
the Chast enh Seamae See 
e lest an arges mpany, insurin; 
Accidents of al kids, + om 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £250,000, 
MopERaTE Premiums, wick, 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five Yuuny, 


1,840,000 
in be nar ory te xy Fg Nig rte 
pply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
teat Leone, if & 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


HE COMMERCIAL _ UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ++ ene £2,500,00 
Capital Paid up... Pe yes a «250,00 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exc “ie eee 000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077, 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, £.0, 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 7 
IRKBECK BAN K- 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lan, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual pra 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on th 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Thre 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi. 

dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and 

Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITIOS, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit. Dealers, and iss 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


Dw OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest steck of Whisky in the world. Suppliet 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or # 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 























ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it, 





LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA 
Established Sixty Years. 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; St 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, std 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Childret 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6s, aud 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
| Seer PYRETICSALIN 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aud in’ 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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Just published. 
LY MATRIMONY — its Divine 


0 its Divit 

“otion: its Laws and Limitations; its 
H Institny gsponsibilities—set forth by Bishop 
Bea ee TAYLOR in his famous Discourse at Golden 
uy atled,” “The Marriage Ring ;, or. the 
Grove, and Duties of Marriage,” with Intro- 
9" Beaut fully printed on 
thick antiqne Jaid paper, with appropriate gold. 


lettered pindivg, price 23 6d. 
London: FIELD and Tuer, Ye Leadenhalle Presse ; 
Apams, and Co., Paternoster Row; 


LTON, 
a and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


SiMPEIN, MARSHALL, 


Second Thousand, 


HE OVERSTRAIN in 
EDUCATION. By R. A. ArmsTRONG, B,A, 
Republished from the Modern Review. Price 6d. 
“We can assure our readers that his words are 
jghty, and merit the most earnest consideration. 
Wer ‘only hope, indeed, that they will find their 
e $ the ears of every Member of Parliament, and 
wa, h the Chairman of every School Board, as well as 
mm the principal teachers throughout the country. 
=—Inquirer. 
London: James Cxanke and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet 
Street, and all Booksellers. : 
Direct from the Publishers, 12 Copies 5s, 50 Copies 


£1, carriage free. 


os 
DECADE of VERSE. 

A bs, By the Author of ‘‘ Dorothy Brown.” 

RemineTon and Co. 


1 aa ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 











\ we ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 





+ es ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket Size, 2s 6d. 





HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

(Hearson’s Patent). A perfect Re-ervoir 

Pen, Is not a point-writer, but. a nibbed pen (fine, 

medium, or broad), to suit all Writers. Carries a large 
supply of Ink. 

Firtep wiTH IRIDIUM-POINTED PALLADIUM PEN, 


s 6d. 
As flexible as Steel, and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only cf THos. De La Rve and Co., 
London. 





STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 





STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD 8ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., DON. 








BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
Use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
Gold Medal, Paris, Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’'S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.LC., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Much watchfulness must be exercised 
at tue present time, and the earliest evidences of ill- 
health must be immediately checked, or a slight ill- 
ness may result in a serious malady. Relaxed and 
fore throat, influenza, quinsey, coughs, chronic cough, 
bronchitis, and most other pulmonary affections will 
‘Telieved by rubbing this cooling Ointment into the 
skin as near as practicable to the seat of mischief. 
This treatment, co simple and yet so effective, is ad- 
mirably adapted for the removal of these diseases 
during infancy and youth. Old asthmatic invalids 
Will derive marvellous relief from the use of Holloway's 
remedies, which have brought round many such 
sufferers, and re-established health after every other 
means had signally failed, 





FRY’S 





COCOA 











HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for AUGUST, 1883, price 2s 6d. 
bas NoT PURCHASE THE SuEZCaNnaL? By Edward 
icey. 
THE GERWAN AND British Armies, By Captain 
ozier. 
A Lear From THE REAL Lire or Lorp Byron. By 
J. A. Froude. 
PAINTERS AND THEIR Patrons. By W. Archer Shee. 
FRANCE AND THE SLAVE-TRADE IN MapaGascaR. By 
Lawrence C. Goodrich. 
Arter DeatH. By Norm-n Pear-on, 
WoMEN AND REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By 
Mrs, Fawcett. 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN NOTES. 
Holyoake. 
Tue Locust War In Cyprus, 
Cumming. 
AIX-LES-BAINS AND ANNECY,. 
Lord Lamington. 
Our Inpran Srewarpserp. By Miss Florence 
Nightingale. 
Iratian Poxicy In THE East. By the Marchese 
Nobili Vitelleschi (Senator of Italy). 
THE CHOLERA AND OUR WATER-SuPPLY. By Dr. 
Perey Frankland, 
Kea@an Pavt, TrENcH, and Co, London. 
ON 


By George Jacob 
By Miss C. F. Gordon 
By the Right Hon. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
MANS MAGAZINE, 
No. 10, AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 
—— THAN WaTER. By James Payn. Chaps, 


* ABSOLUTION.” By E. Nesb‘t. 

Across THE PLarns. (Concluded.) By R. L. Steven- 
son. 

METEOROLOGY AT HOME AND ABROAD. By R. H. Scott. 

WHEN WE HAVE GoNnE Away. By A. K. H. B. 

A Dream or MILLIons. By M. Betham-Edwards, 
Author of “ Kitty.”’ 

Tuat Bia Trout. By E. Lennox Peel. 

AT THE Docks. By the Author of ‘‘ Charles Low- 


der.”’ 
IN THE CARQUINEZ Woops. Chaps, 3-4. By Bret 
Harte. 
Lon@Mans, GREEN, and Co. 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


ine CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTENTS For AUGUST. 


THE Suez-CanaL QuEsTION. By R. T. Reid, M.P. 

PENAL SERVITUDE. By Michael Davitt. 

LutuEr.—II. By James Anthony Froude. 

THE Saints OF Istam. By W.S. Lilly. 

THE ANALOGIES OF Satine. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. 

THE NONCONFORMISTS AND CHURCH REFORM. By 
Henry Richard, M.P. 

Tue Four Cuier Aposttes.—II. By Professor Godet. 


EUROPEANS AND Natives In Inpia, By Alfred H. 
Haggard. 

M. Renan ON Himsetr. By the Rev. J. Llewelyn 
Davies. 


ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GERMANY. By 
Professor F, H. Geffeker. 

ConTEMPORARY RecorDs :—l. Church History. By 
Archdeacon Cheetham.—2. Art. By Hurry Quilter. 

NEw Books. 


IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. _ 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST, 1883. No. DCCCXIV. Price 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS, 
THE MILLIONAIRE.—Part V. 
Tue BeELKA AraBs. By a Palestine Explorer. 
Recent FRENCH NOVELS. 
REMINISCENCES OF A ROSS-SHIRE FOREST, 
Kine Mrisa. 
On THE Roap TO Roscorr REGATTA, 
TRYING THE YACHT, 


MastTER ToMMyY’s EXPERIMENT: A HEATHER-BURNING 
Story. 


JAMES FERGUSON, THE ‘‘ ASTRONOMER.” 
LIBERAL SUBSERVIENCE TO FRANCE AND ITS RESULTS. 


WitrtramM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 311, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 

1, Dean Swirt tn IRELAND. 
. PROGRESS OF MEDICINE. 
. THE REAL Lorp Byron. 
. MODERN FARMING. 
. FARRAR’S St. PauL AND EarRLy CHRISTIANITY. 
. Tue Races or Evroeean Russia, 
7. Enaiisu LITERATURE. 
8. THe INDIAN CRISIS. 
9, THE FUTURE OF PARTIES AND POLITICS. 

JoHun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


D> Orie CO bo 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
AUGUST. 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE East. By Harold A. 
Perry. 

TuHovuGuts ON Famity Potitics. By Thomas Tantivy. 

Homers OF THE CRIMINAL CLASSES. By Hugh E. 
Hoare. 

Tue ENGADINE. By the Rev G. F. Browne. 

Tue Ripe OF THE DEAD. By W. H. Mallock. 

Natrona Epocation. By St. George Mivart. 

THe MAuMAL AND THE BritisH Troops 1n Eeyrpr, 
By Philip Vernon Smith. 

THE CATTLE-RANCHE COUNTRY OF CANADA, By 
Alexander Staveley Hill, Q.C., M.P. 

Tue SciENTIFIC NOVEL, AND GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. By 
Hugh E. Egerton. 

THe VOLUNTEERS AS A MiuiTary Force, By Francis 
Radeliffe. 

A DEFENCE OF Sport. By Richard Jefferies, 

CurRENT Pouitics. By the Editors. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 





POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A Fair Country Maid. By 
Miss E. Farrrax Byrne. 


_ “Asingularly powerful and fascinating story ;) it 
is writtgn with scrupulous care, and it contains many 
passages of great beauty.” —Academy, 

By Mrs. 


A Struggle for Fame. 
J. H. Rippett, Author of “The Mystery 
in Palace Gardens,” &c. 3 vols. 


Transplanted. By Miss Fraser 
TyTLER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“There are some powerful scenes in the book, 
notably the deith of Thornton, ‘ Daisy’s’ unlucky 
husband.”’—Atheneum, 


A Woman’s Glory. By Miss 
Doupney, Author of “Strangers Yet,’® 
&c. 3 vols. : 


** The book is full of amusing incidents.”—Saturday 
Review. 


Estcourt. By Lord James 


Dovetas, Author of “ Royal Angus,” &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Lord James Douglis has a happy style. The 
descriptive skill of the author, however, would alone 
make ‘Estconrt’ popular. It is by far the most 
ae work of fiction of the lighter kind we have 

ad this season. ‘Estcourt’ will soon be in every- 
body’s hands.’”’—Country Gentleman. 


Heélene. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


**A pretty romance, anda clever withal. Indeed, it 
is something more than pretty; it is graceful, 
passionate, and pathetic, and it is distinguished ia 
parts by a force incompatible with mere prettiness,”— 
St. James’s Gazette. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





Nearly ready, with Map, post 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 
GLEANINGS IN IRELAND 
AFTER THE LAND ACTS, 


By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL, formerly Daily News” 
Commissioner of the French-Peasant Relief Fund. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Cheap New Edition of Miss BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Price 23, — boards; 2s 6d, cloth; 3s 6d, half- 
vellum, gilt top ; postage,4d. Uniform Edition. 

HE GOLDEN CALF. 
Miss BRADDON’S Recent Novel. 
London: J. and R. MaxweE tt, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Now ready, price ls each; post free, 1s 2d. 


INSOR and NEWTON'S 
NEW HANDBOOKS on the FINE ARTS. 

No. 32.—COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, as Applied 
to the Purposes of the Artist. By B. WaTeRHOUSE 
Hawerns, F.G.8. With numerous Illustrations by 
the Author. Edited by George Watts, F.S.A., 
Keeper of the Art Collection, South Kensington 

useum, 

No. 33.—The ART of ETCHING EXPLAINED and 
ILLUSTRATED. By H. R. Rosertson, Fellow of 
the Society of Painter Etchers. 

London: Winsor and Newron (Limited), 37, 38, 
and 39 Rathbone Place, W. Sold by all Booksellers 
and Artists’ Colourmen, 


Just ready, the Second Edition of 


OSTWICK and HARRISON’S 
OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE, 10s, 
earefally Revised and Enlarged. A New Chapter is 
added on the Decennium 1873-1883, and in addition to 
the Index of 900 Names of Authors, there is a Seeond 
Index of the Titles of Books and of the Topics handled 
in the body of the work. 
WitituMs and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.8.L., F.C.8., &. 

London: 0. MitcHEeLL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street ; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hal? 

Court. 


QUESTRIANISM in 

SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS.—See the 
BUILDER (44, by post 43d); New Statue of Raffaelle ; 
Camps and Castles, Warwickshire; Church, &c., 
Turnham Green—Finchley Board Schools—Hyde 
Park Mansions—Stable Offices, Grafton—Knots and 
Cables in Ornament—Improvements in Artificial 
Lighting, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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NEW BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Very many Copies of all the Best New Books of every Shade of Opinion on 
all Subjects of General Interest are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the Demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided 
of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


PARCELS POST DEPARTMENT. 


Three Volumes at One Time... ooo Two Guineas per annum. 
Six Volumes at One Time ose mr ae : Three Guineas per'annum. 
With Ten Shillings Deposit, on account of Postage. 








Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST. 


New Edition, Now Ready, Postage free. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers the Surplus 
Copies of The Life of Bishop Wilberforce—Memoirs of Caroline Fox—Friendships of 
Mary Russell Mitford—Lady Bloomfield’s Reminiscences—Sir Archibald Alison’s 
Autobiography—Farrar’s Early Ages of Christianity—Mozley’s Reminiscences of Oriel 
—All Sorts and Conditions of Men, by Walter Besant—Shandon Bells, by William 
Black—It was a Lover and His Lass, by Mrs. Oliphant, many other Leading Books 
of the’ Past and Present Seasons, and more than Two Thousand Older Works, 
many of which are out of print and scarce, at the Lowest Current Prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 700 pp., with 72 Full-page Plates and 313 Illustrations in Text, price £2 2s. 
[Ready on Tuesday next, 


A PHYSICAL TREATISE 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


By J. E. H. GORDON, B.A. (Camb.), 
Member of the Congress of Electricians, Paris, 1881; Manager of the Electric Light Department of the 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company. 


This Edition has been re-arranged, revised, and greatly enlarged, both in text and plates, to bring it up 
to the prescnt date. ‘ 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 

Price 23 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A . Cometiterions: Lundice. Ghitiren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


COCKS FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


= HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
ORIGINAL | FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


READING |cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 
SAUCE. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 








See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 


a 
Books to Read in the Folidayy 





POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s each, 


Old Kensington. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 
The Village on the Cliff, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
Five Old Friends and 
Prince. S Young 
By Miss THACKERAY, 
To Esther, and Other Sk 
By Mi-s THACKERAY, etches, 
Blue Beard’s Keys, a 
Stories. ys, and Othe 
By Miss THACKERAY, 
The Story of Elizabeth: 
Hours; From an Island. Rs Two 
By Miss THACKERAY, 
Toilers and Spinsters, an 
Essays. P : * Other 
By Miss THACKERAY, 
Miss Angel; Fulham Lawn. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
Miss Williamson’s Divagati 
By Miss THACKERAY, oo 
Lianaly Reefs. 
a NEY, Author of ‘ 
Lettice Lisle. 
By Lady VERNEY. With 3 Illustrations 
Stone Bdge. 
By Lady VERNEY. W.th 4 Illustrations, 








Crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 
Cloth gilt, each Volume containing 4 Iiustrations, 


The Small House at Allington, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Framley Parsonage. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Claverings. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Transformation: a Romance. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Romantic Tales. 
By the AUTHOR of * JOHN HALIFAX" 


Domestic Stories. 
By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX” 


No Name. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Armadale. 

By WILKIE COLLINS, 
After Dark. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Maude Talbot. 
By HOLME LEE. 


The Moors and the Fens. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Carita. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Within the Precincts. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
For Percival. 
By MARGARET VELEY. 
Wives and Daughters. 
By Mrs, GASKELL. 
North and South. 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 
Sylvia’s Lovers. 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 
Cranford, and other Stories. 
By Mrs. @AS KELL. 
Mary Barton, and other Stories. 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 
Ruth; The Grey Woman; and 


other Stories. 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Lizzie Leigh ; A Dark Night's 
Work; and other Stories. 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY OF CHEAP 


EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Comprising Works by some of the most Eminet 
Modern Writers, including— 

The Bronté Sisters, W. M. Thackeray, Geort 
Eliot, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, E. Lym 
Linton, Katharine S. Macqnoil, Leigh Hunt, 
Collins, Holme Lee, Erckmann-Chatrian, the 4 
of “John Halifax,’’ Hamilton Ailé, the Author of 
“The Rose Garden,” W. E. Norris, the Author of 
** Molly Bawn.”’ 

Handy volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on goal 
paper, fcap. 8vo, price 2s, or 23 61 each. 
List of the Volumes post free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and 00, 
15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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By the AUTHOR of “PICCADILLY.” 


This day is published. 


ALTIORA PETO. PART IIL. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


Illustrated. 
To be Completed in Four Monthly Parts, at 5s. 
The SECOND EDITION of PARTS I. and II. 
Is NOW READY. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londen. 








——————err 


BOOKS FOR TH 


E COUNTRY. 


This day is published. 


RAMBLES WITH a FISHING-ROD. By E. S. Roscoe. 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the Waterways, 
Lagoons, and Deesys of Kast Anglia, By G. CuristopHzr Davirs, Author 
of The Swan and her Crew.” Illustrated with Twelve Fuall-paze Piates, 
post 8v0. [Immediately. 


The MOOR and the LOCH. Containing Minute Instruc- 
tions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and Corrie, Fiood 
and Fell, By Joun Conguuoun. Fifth Edition, to wh'ch is added, ** Recol- 
lections of the Author’s Karly Life.” 2 vols. post 8vo, with Two Portraits 
and other Illustrations, price 26s. 


A HANDBOOK of DEER-STALKING. By Alexander 


Macrakz, late Forester to Lord Henry Bentinck. With Introduction by 
Horatio Ross, Eq. Fceap. 8vo, with Two Photos from Life, price 33 64. 


SCOTCH LOCH-FISHING. By “Black Palmer.” Crown 
8yo, interleaved with biank paper, 4:3, 


The SHOOTER’S DIARY. For Recording the Quantity 
of Game Killed, the Time and Place, Number of Guns, aud Names of Parties, 
&c, With Memoranda of Shooting Occurrences, Eugagement:, &c. Oblong 
8yo, 4s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


POPULAR NOVELS FOR THE 
SEA-SIDE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 





Adam Bede. With’ Ilustrations ... eas 3s 6d. 
The Mill on the Floss. With Illustrations 33 6d. 
Felix Holt, the Radical. With Illustrations 3s Od. 
Scenes of Clerical Life. With Illustrations aad 33 6d. 
Silas Marner. With Illustrations... - ee .. 23 6d. 
Romola. With Vignette ... aes an ee wo. 33 Gd. 
Daniel Deronda. With Vignette ... be .. 7s 6d. 
Middlemarch. With Vignette... vas aa ae GG 
By Lieut.-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART. 
Doubles and Quits. New Edition. Crown 8vo... 6s Od. 
Fair to See. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo 63 Od. 
Mine is Thine. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo ... 63 Od. 
By L. B. WALFORD. 
Troublesome Danghters. Third Edition, crown 8vo ... 63 Od. 
Pauline. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo was aaa .. 63 Od. 
Cousins. Fourth Edition, crown 8yo _... oe .. 66 Od. 
Dick Netherby. Crown 8vo eas rer aad oe (Gad. 
Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life. Stereotype Edition ... 33 Gd. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MISS MOLLY.” 
Geraldine Hawthorne. Crown 8vo a ge ww. «(9a Ge. 
Miss Molly. Crown 8vo ... me ace aay ... 28 Od. 
By SAMUEL WARREN, Q.C. 
Diary of a Late Physician. Crown 8yo... asi vos 0868. 
Ten Thousand a Year. Crown 8vo ae See w. =653 Od. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Valentine ; and His Brother. New Edition. Crown 8yo. 63 0d. 
John: a Love Story. Crown 8vo “an any .. «23 6d. 
Katie Stewart: a True Story. Crown 8vo_... .. 23 6d. 
Miss Marjoribauks. Crown 8vo ... ee esi ... 28 61. 


By E. D. GERARD. 


Beggar My Neighbour. New Edition. Crown 8vo ... 6s Od. 
Reata: What’s ina Name? New Edition. Crown 8vo 6s Od. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


The Maid of Sker. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 
By General W. G. HAMLEY. 
Traseaden Hall. “When George the Third was King.” 
New Edition, Crown 8vo ... as ee w» 63 Od. 
Guilty or Not Guilty ? New Edition. Crown 8vo ... 33 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





JOHN HODGES’ NEW LIST. 


Vol. IV., demy 8vo, 552 pp., 15s, completing the Work, now ready. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS of the TUDOR DYNASTY 
and the REFORMATION PERIOD. By S. Husert Burke, Complete in 

: heony price £2 17s. Either volume sold separately. ‘Time unveils alk 
ruth.”’ 

Extract from a Letter to the Author by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. :— 
“ I have read every page of the work with great interest, and I subscribe without 
hesitation to the eulogy passed on it by the Daily Chronicle, as making, as far as 
I know, a distiuct and valuable addition to our knowledge of a remarkable period.’” 

“* They are full-lenetb portraits, often so life-like that when placed beside each 
other, we feel no difficulty in realising the relations which Mr. Burke aims at 
establishing between them.’”’—Annual Register. 

“The greatest charm of these fascinating volumes is in the brightness of the 
style, for it reads more like a romance than a history.’-—Land and Water. 

“We — wish it a large sale and aa extensive circulation.”—Academy. 
(Signed, Nicholas Pocock.) 

“This work will excite much interest, obtain many readers, and much extend 
the ac.ua‘intance with the period the author illustrates.”—Westminster Review. 

“ We attach great importance to Mr. Burke’s work, as it is, we believe, the first 
attempt, on any considerable scale, to collect and arrange in a living picture the- 
men and women who made the England of to-day.”,—Dublin Review. 

“*No honest student of a most memorable period can afford to neglect the aid 
of Mr. Burke’s long and laborions researches, while the general public will find 
in his pages all the interest of aromance. He is also what is rare—an historian of 
absolute impartiality.’’—Life. 


LIVES of EMINENT ENGLISH CHURCHMEN. Under 
this title it is proposed to issue at short intervals a Series of Volumes, in crown 
8vo. Exch Life will, as far as possible, be a history of the per.od in which 
those eminent Churchmen lived, 

The following are in active preparation, and will be among the first issued :-— 
CaRDINAL WOLSEY, by Rev. Nicolas Pocock, M.A.; Dr. JoHN CoLET, DEAN OF 
Sr. Paut's (1466-1519), by tha Rev J. H. Lup on, M.A.; Dr. Joun Donne, DEAN 
or Sr. Pauw’s (1573-1631), and Dr. RoperT GRossETETTR, BIsHoP oF LINCOLN 
(1175-1253), by Augustus Jessopp, D.D.; JoHn Wyciirre, by T. W. Mossmanr, 
D.D.; ARCHBISHOP LANFRANC, AND CHURCHMEN OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST, by 
Rev. W. Haut, M.A.; Witu1am or WyKenam, by Rev. G. H. Moberly, M.A.; 
FULLER, THE HISTORIAN, by the Rev. Morris Fuller, M.A. A full Prospectus. 
upen appl cation. 


CHRIST and the PEOPLE. Sermons on the Obligations 
of the Church to the State and tothe Peop’e. By Tuomas Hancock, M.A., late 
Curate of St. Stephen’s, Lewisham. Second Edition, 63. 

“This man is no fool; he can think, he bas power aud eloquence of a rugged, 
passionate kind, and hits out all round.’’—English Independent. 

“Those who sek for enlightenment on religious matters would do well not to 
be deterred from searching for it in this volame by the imaginary bugbear that 
appears to lurk beneath the term ‘ sermon,’ ’’—Morning Post. 

* As compared with the general run of pious, feminine, hazy sermons, they are 
a3 a breeze on the hill-top to the close atmosphere of a sick room with its faint 
smell of medicines and perfumes.”’—Church Tines. 


FPRIESTCRAFT and PROGRESS. Lectures and Sermons. 
By Stewart D. Heaptam, B.A., late Curate of Bethnal Green. Secon: 
kdi ion, 2s 6d. [Now ready. 

Contains sugzestive hints which all will “o well to ponder, especially those 
brought into contact with secularism and infidelity.’’—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
“Our advice to the clergy and laity is to get this book, read it, preach it, and 
live by it.”—Church Times. 
By the Same Author. 


The ‘ SERVICE of HUMANITY, and other Sermons. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of the CRUSADES. By the Rev. 
W. E. Dutron, Rector of Menstone. With a Preface by the Rev. WiLL1am 
Denton, M.A. Crown 8vo, 63. 

** A capital Boy’s Book.”” 


REFLECTIONS DELIVERED in the PARISH CHURCH 
of ST. MARY-LE-STRAND, By the late A. B. Evans, D.D., Reactor. Seen 
Edition, crown 8yo, 6s. [Now ready. 

‘“Let a man, before preparing his own sermon, sit down and read thro.) 

carefully and slowly one of these ‘ Reflections,’ and he will certainly derive a 

lesson in method, and instruction how to reflect, from a trne master of th 

science, which he could not easily learn elsewhere.” —Ecclesiastical Gazette, 


SERMON AIDS. Being Outlines of Two Sermons for eac! 


Sunday and Festival inthe Year. By Georer Huntineton, M.A., Rector o 
Tenby. Crown 8vo, 73 61. 


‘““The TCHERKESS and his VICTIM ”: Sketches of Social. 
Moral, and Political Life in Constantinople. By A RESIDENT OF THE LAS‘ 
TureE YEARS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“The reader who honestly desires to have the opivion of an eye-witness on tle 

netual condition of the Turki h capital has not far to seek for his gratificatio . 

*Yne Tcherkess and his Vi:tim’ is an interest'ng book.” —Atheneum. 


ACHRONICLE of the ENGLISH BENEDICTINE MONKS. 
from the Renewing of their Congregation in the Days of Queen Mary to th 
Death of James II.; being the Chronological Notes of Dom. Brenner’ 
Wetpon, 0.S.B , a Monk of Paris. Edited, from a Manuscript in the Lib» 
of St. Gregory’s Priory, Downside, by a Monk of the same Congregati: n 
D my 4to, handsomely printed, Second Edition, 12s, [Now ready. 


The HELLIOTROPIUM, or CONFORMITY, of thi 
HUMAN WILL tothe DIVINE. By Jeremy Drexetivs. Translated f: 
te Orizinal Latin by R. N. Saute, B.A. W<th a Preface by the late Bisu 
Foxrpzs. Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 

‘© 4 ra‘ional and simple-minded piety runs through the whole work, wc 
forms excellent material for devotional reading, especially for men.’’—Guaru 


THEOLOGY and LIFE. Sermons preached in Newcas'! 


on-Tyre. By Professor Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 23 64, [Now reau 


Mr. Hodges has much pleasure in anvouncing a New Edition of 
BUTLER’S LIVES of the SAINTS. Edited, w 
Addit ens, by an Eminent Hagivlogist. 

To be Is:ued in Twelve Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, beautifully print: 
antique type, oa :upertine paper, in an appropriate binding, price 63 each 
Subscribers in advance the tirst four Volume; wi'l be sent, post free, for 
Gui ea, and any one securing six Subscribers will receive a seveuth copy fre: 

Either of the above sent, post free, to any part of the world, on receipt of 

published price, 


JOHN HODGES, 13 Soho Square, London. 
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LONDON GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Quarto Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps, carefully Drawn, and beauti- 
fully Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical Index to the 
Geography of the World. 


This Atlas is designed to supply the want which has been felt of a thoroughly 
reliable Atlas of a handy size. E1ch Map measures 14 inches by 11. The work has 
been executed throughout iv the highest style of cartography, regardless of 
expense, and forms an invaluable and portable book of reference. Half-morocco, 
@loth sides, gilt edges, 30. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and 
TRAVAL, for General Reading, based on Hellwald’s ‘‘ Die Erde und Ihre 
Vilker.”” Translated by A. H. Keane, M.A.I. A Series of Volumes descrip- 
tive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. With Maps, Ethnological Appen- 
dices, and several hundred Illustrations :— 


ASIA. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, 
\ M.A.I. Edited by Sir Ricuarp Temp e, Bart, G.C.S.I.,C.1.E. Large 
post 8vo, with 12 Maps and 73 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AFRICA. By Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S., late Leader of 
the Roya! Geograptiical Society’s East African E ition. With Ethno- 
logical Appendix by A. H. Keane, M A.I. Second Edition, with 16 Maps 
and Diagrams, and 68 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


NORTH AMERICA. By Professor F. V. Hayden (United 
States Geological Survey), and Professor A. R. OC. Setwry, F.R.S. (Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada), Large post 8vo, with 16 Maps and 48 Illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, 21s. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, the WEST INDIES, and SOUTH 
AMERICA. Edited and Extended by H. W. Bates, Author of ‘‘The 
Naturalist onthe River Amazons.”’ With Ethnological — by A. H. 
Kank, M.A.I. Large post 8vo, Second Edition, with 13 Maps and 73 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AUSTRALASIA. By A. R. Wallace, F.R.G.S., Author 
of ‘‘The Malay Archipelago,”’ ‘‘ Geographical Distribution of Animals,’ 
&c. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H Keane, M.A.I. Third Edition, 
with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


In the press, completing the Series. 


EUROPE. By Sir A. O. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., late 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of tha United Kingdom, 
Author of “ Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain.” Large 
post 8vo, cloth gilt. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Kerrx Jounston, F.R.G.S., Editor of 
**Stanford’s Cumpendium of Geography and Travel in Africa.’’ Second 


Edition, large post 8vo, with numerous Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 128; 
half-morocco, 18s, 


A SCHOOL, PHYSICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. By Keitx Jounston, F.R.G.S. Second Edition, crown 8y0, 
with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 63. 


GEOGRAPHY for LITTLE CHILDREN. By Antonia 
ZIMMERN. Second Edition, post 8vo, with 40 Maps and Illustrations, cloth, ls. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS for MIDDLE-CLASS and 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By CuHaruotre -M. Mason, Author of the 
** Forty Shires, their History, Sceuery, Arts, and Legends.”” Post 8vo, illus- 
trated w:th numerous Maps and Woodcuts, cloth. 


Tilustrated, 124 pages 1s 0d. 





Boor I.—ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


oy I1.—GreEat Divisions OF THE GLOBE. ,, 200 ,, 1s 6d. 
»» LII.—Tae Counties of ENGLAND op 315, 2s 3d. 
» 1V.—Evrops. (In the press.) 
»» V.—Asta, AFRICA, AMERICA, AND AUSTRALASIA. (Preparing.) 








BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned 


Family. By ARaBELLA B, BuckLey. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 83 61; calf, 143, 

By tte SAME AUTHOR. 

LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Eighth Thousand. Cloth, 6s; calf, 11s. 

The  iglaeamemeat of SCIENCE. Fourteenth Thousand. Cloth, 6s; 

calf, lls. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Second Edition, 
with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d; calf, 133. 


BOTANICAL TABLES for the USE of JUNIOR STUDENTS. New 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES of 





SPECIAL. GUIDE-BOOKS. 


i a. da 
British Isles .........2 6 Madeira .........0. 7 86> 
LONGO .......c0cccccecee BB | NiCO.....crerscercsrsrres A @ 
Devonshire ............ 3 6 Norway ("Through 4 
Lincoln ............... 3 0 PR withs Keapesen") © 

+) 

Bierrits ................. eo | "Sr enew 
Davos-Platz ........2 6 San Remo..............3 0 
Engadine (Upper) 5 0O Zermatt Pocket- 3 6 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. A New Edition, 
revised to date and enlarged to 56 pages, is just ready. It contains full ig 
formation of the best Maps and Guides now obtuinable, and suited to the 
British or Continental Traveller. Post-free for penny stamp. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY. A Résumé of the Present State 
of tbe Ordnance Surveys of Engl«nd, Scotland, and Ireland, 16 pages, is now 
ready, and can be sent post-free for penny stamp. Sy 


v 





LONDON.—A HISTORY of LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. 
Lortir, B.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Round About London,’ “In and Oatot 
London,” “ Memorials of the Savoy,” &c. 2 vols, large post 8vo, with numer 
ous Maps and I)lustrations, cloth, 323. 


The ORKNEYS and SHETLAND: their Past and Present 
State. By Joun R. Tupor (‘‘Old Wick,” of the Field). With Chapters on 
the Geology by Benjamin N.- Peach, F.R.8.E., F.G.S., and John Horne, 
F.R.8.E., F.G.S.; Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by William Irvine 
Fortescue ; and Notes on the Flora of Shetland, by Peter White, L.R.C.8.E, 
Large post 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


EUROPE.—APPLETON’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK for 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING TRAVELLERS. Nineteenth Edition. Completely 
Revised and Corrected (1883). 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 
French morocco, gilt edges, 20s. 


SPAIN.—HOLIDAYS in SPAIN; being Some Account of 


Two Tours in that Country. By F. R. McCiintock. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63 


UNITED STATES and CANADA.—The ENGLISHMAN’ 
GUIDE-BOOK to the UNITED STATES and CANADA. Illustrated, With 
an Appendix of the Shooting and Fishing Resorts of North America. 1883, 
Post 8vo, with numerous Maps, &c., limp leather, gilt edges, 73 61, ] 


URUGUAY.—The REPUBLIC of URUGUAY, SOUTH 
AMERICA; its Goography, History, Rural Industr'es, Commerce, and G 
Statistics. Issued by Authority of the Consulate-General of Uruguay, Crown 
8vo, with Maps, cloth, 63. 


BRITISH ISLES.—CONTRIBUTIONS to the PHYSICAL 
HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES; with a Dissertation on the Origin of 
Western Europe and of the Atlintic Ocean. With 27 Coloured Maps. By 
Epwarp Hott, M.A., LL.D, F.R.3., Director of the Geological Survey of 
Ireland ; Author of ‘‘ The Coal ‘Fields of Great Britain,” &. Medium 810, 


cloth, 12s 6d. 
NEEDLEWORK and CUTTING-OUT; being Hints, 


Suggest‘ons, and Notes, for the Use of Teachers in dealing with the Difficulties 
in the Needlework Schedule. By Kate Stantey, F.R.B.S., Head Governess 


Illustrations, cloth, 33 61. 


HARNESS: as It Has Been, as It Is, and as It Should Be. 
By Joun PHILIPSON, Vice-President of the Insti'ute of British Carriage 
Manufacturers, &. With Remarks on Traction and the Use of the Cape 
Cart, by ‘‘ Nimshivich.”’ Also, by the Sam? Author, some very Impo! 
Directions to Grooms and Coachmen respecting their Duties, Dres+, Hin‘s 00 
Driving. &. With numerous Iilastrations, including several rare Woodcuts 





and Revised Edition, folded in cloth cover, 1s 6d. 


by the famous T, and J. Bewicks. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5:, 
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